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Tribute to Susan E. Blow 
Compiled by Fanniebelle Curtis and Ruth E. Tappan 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
New York. 


SERVICE IN MEMORY OF 
SUSAN E. BLOW. 
Palm Sunday—April 16, 1916, 2:45 Pp. 
PROCESSIONAL Hymn 491, The Church’s One Founda- 
tion. 
PSALM XXIII. 
LESSON, ST. JOHN XIV. 


The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
Gop, and thére shall no torment touch them. 
In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die: 
but they are in peace. 
For so He giveth His beloved sleep. 
CREED AND PRAYERS. 


Hymn 359, In the Cross of Christ I Glory. 
ADDRESS. 


Then shall be sung, all kneeling, 

I heard a Voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
Write, From henceforth blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord: even so, saith the Spirit: for they 
rest from their labours. Rev. xi1v:13. 

BENEDICTION. 


RECESSIONAL HyMn 496, Lord of our Life and God 
of our Salvation. 


REMINISCENCES OF A CHILD IN Miss BLow’s First 
KINDERGARTEN. 
Minnie Haines Barnard writes as follows:— 

“My sister Allie and myself were sent every 
morning to the kindergarten in an old-fashioned 
barouche or, if the weather permitted, we walked, 
but in bad weather Miss Susie sent her*carriage for 
those who could not get to the school. 

“The room is very clear to my mind, also the 
little garden, and the names of things that grew in 
that garden I have never forgotten * * * 

“The songs and games I remember best are 
The Merry Brown Thrush, When we are Playing 


Together (it’s a hiding game), and, of course, Fly, 
Little Bird. 


““My whole kindergarten connection has been 
such a pleasure and benefit that my gratitude at 
this time is very forceful. 

‘“‘Now, for some little personal things in my 
relations to Miss Susie. 

“One day I was suddenly seized with a fit of 
homesickness, and Miss Susie in her gentle, loving 
fashion took me on her lap and told me a little story 
about two small buckets, one behind each eye, that 
turned over and spilled out the water for tears when 
I wanted to cry. I afterwards told this to many of 
my own little scholars, adding that at the same time 
Mr. Harris came into the room and carried me 
around the room on his shoulder to divert me. Then 
on another occasion we were all invited to Miss Susie’s 
home to a party; the ice cream was frozen like a 
big white hen and lots of little yellow chickens. 
When I was given a little chicken my delight was so 
great that I carried it around the house until it 
melted all over my blue sash but I could not be 
persuaded to give it up until Miss Susie herself took 
me to her room and induced me to let her wash off 
what was left of the ice cream.”’ 


THE First PUBLIC KINDERGARTEN IN DEs PERES 
SCHOOL, CARONDELET, ST. LOUIS 


Lizzie Dozier Conant, a kindergarten pupil of 
Miss Blow’s, writes:— 

‘“Miss Blow was studying the Froebel system 
at a distance and could not reach St. Louis at the 
time of the fall opening of the public schools. She 
therefore wrote to Miss Mary Timberlake to enroll 
the children of the neighborhood. 

“‘Miss Blow, or ‘Miss Susie’ as we all called her, 
arrived in due time one morning to find us seated 
at little primary school desks. I shall never forget 
her exclamation as she entered the door—‘Oh, my! 
This will never do’—meaning the desks. In a very 
short time the room was transformed from the 
stereotyped primary schoolroom into a model kin- 
dergarten with small tables and chairs; the floor 
planed down to smoothness and a circle drawn on 
it for the games; the windows filled with plants and 
flowers; the walls and blackboards decorated with 
the work of the pupils. This was a great step 
forward for in those days the schoolroom was the 
barest of the bare. In the spring we made both 
flower and vegetable gardens.” 


PRAYERS. 

| 
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LETTER FROM Miss CyNnTHIA P. DOZIER:— 

“When, in 1873, I went as a student to Miss 
Blow’s experimental kindergarten in Carondelet, 
Missouri, my first impressions of her greatness came 
through little acts. I was too young and too crude 
to grasp the full significance of her powerful intellect 
and her spiritual vision, nor could I understand, or 
even see, except dimly, the force of her convictions, 
already formulated, as to the true values of life. 

‘‘As I look back upon those days I know that 
they were the beginnings of my real awakening, 
and that whatever I have done that was worth 
while down the years, I owe to the inspiring, stimulat- 
ing personality of a truly great teacher. 

‘Her distinguishing characteristics were, from the 
beginning, humility and self-effacement. 

‘These were borne in upon my mind and heart 
through the daily round of duties in the kindergarten. 
There were no maids in the schools in those days, 
and Miss Blow, who had all her life been surrounded 
with luxury, tugged away at the dozens of little 
overshoes, coats, mufflers, and mittens that sent 
the children home protected from the weather, at 
the close of the day. I remember one day some 
careless assistant (like as not my own self) had 
forgotten one pair of rubbers. Miss Blow’s eagle 
eye saw them, and, picking them up, she rushed out 
into the storm coatless, hatless, and rubberless, to 
catch the boy and put on his rubbers. 

‘“* As soon as the children were well out of the way, 
she would seize the dishpan, and begin to clear up 
the lunch dishes, and, as she washed them and we 
dried them, she would repeat the stories, most of 
which were untranslated French and German stories, 
she had told the children, and the assistants would 
later write out from memory. She never by any 
chance left a closet in disorder, or any vagueness in 
the minds of the assistants as to the morning’s 
work, and what the demands of the work for the 
next day would be. 

‘She held herself strictly obedient to all of the 
exactions of the work in those days of poor equip- 
ment. 

‘“‘Her work was that of a genius plus a modest, 
courageous, and consecrated spirit. 

“She had world ideals—world visions; she 
suffered and rejoiced in all that pained and all that 
gladdened the world, because she was a _ world 
character.”’ 


LETTER FROM Miss Mary C. McCu.Liocu, SUPER- 
VISOR OF St. Louis KINDERGARTENS:— 


“I am sending to you for the magazine a photo- 
graph of Miss Blow. It vividly recalls to me her 
appearance when I met her for the first time in the 
old Stoddard Kindergarten. I can see her now as 
she entered the room, the picture of health and 
strength. I was impressed by her animated manner, 
her appreciation of every expression of the children’s 
joy, and by her encouraging words to the young 
women in charge of the children. * * * 


Susan E. Blow 
(Age about thirty years.) 


‘‘Miss Blow’s enthusiasm was contagious. Her 
untiring energy and devotion to the cause to which 
she gave her life created in her students a spirit of 
consecration to their calling. No task was too 
arduous, no sacrifice too great, that would contribute 
to the recognition of the value of the kindergarten.” 


LETTER FROM Mrs. EpmMuND E. KIERNAN, 
SOMERSET, PA.:— 

“‘T consider it a great privilege to say a word of 
appreciation of Miss Blow (in these columns) for, 
in living over my life, I see that she has been one of 
the chief influences in it. For nine years I attended 
a mothers’ class at the Kindergarten College in 
Pittsburgh, and the great event of the year to me in 
those days was Miss Blow’s annual visit and her 
wonderful lectures. They opened new eyes in my 
mind, and made the world a different place. They 
made the training of my children a delight, for I 
went at it with some degree of insight instead of 
unaided instinct. Her lectures on the meaning of 
history and the contributions of each of the great 
civilizations, on Goethe’s Faust and on the Sermon 
on the Mount, stand out as milestones in my life. 
Never have I met any one with such a power as she 
had of breathing life into the dry bones of philosophy 
—of making abstract ideas tingle with a life that 
fired one’s mind, and sent one home from her lectures 
full of determination to make these ideas work. 

‘““Miss Blow’s name should go down in history 
as one of the great women of the world—not only on 
account of her services to education but because 
she was a great personality who lived greatly.”’ 
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LETTER FROM Mrs. MAriA KrAus BOELTE:— 


“In October, 1872, Miss Blow persuaded me, 
‘to receive her for a pupil and student of Froebel’s 
methods, principles, and philosophy,’ to which I 
assented; and it always remained a cause of glad- 
ness—to have had her for my first pupil in America. 

‘‘As to her purpose of studying, she explained: 
‘to prepare myself for the introduction of kinder- 
gartens in St. Louis, my native city.’ 

‘““Miss Blow was a most earnest, able, and 
intelligent student, during the winter 1872-73, attend- 
ing also the lectures given to that first mothers’ 
class—instituted by me. 

“Miss Blow was endowed with singular intel- 
ligence; she was a brilliant woman. It was of partic- 
ular interest to her that the facts and methods of the 
work, as designed by Froebel, were used as founda- 
tions of higher and wider truths. 

“Our relations remained, ever after, close ones 
although working in different lines—strengthened 
by our interest in Froebel’s educational work, 
resulting in a warm, personal friendship. 

“The success of her work in St. Louis, commenced 
in September, 1873, is well known, though inter- 
rupted by her long and serious illness. Upon her 
recovery in 1896, she visited me—full of enthusiasm 
as ever—telling about her ‘lecture plans’ carried 
out so effectively. 

“We have not lost her; 
with us—ever more.” 


she will live on, and 


MESSAGE FROM Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILL. :— 


‘‘A great soul has passed from our sight but her 
influence remains in our hearts and lives. 

‘““ Never shall I forget that red-letter day in my life 
when ‘an obscure young kindergartner’ I reached St. 
Louis and hurried to the Saturday Morning Class 
at the Eads Kindergarten. I had planned and 
saved for months in order to get wherewithal to 
make the trip from Chicago to St. Louis. I had had 
two years of kindergarten training and experience, 
and yet much of Froebel’s message remained unin- 
telligible to me. 

“The kindergartners, about two hundred of 
them, had assembled and were seated at the kinder- 
garten tables which had been placed in one long row 
around two sides of the large double room. Ina 
few minutes Miss Blow entered. She was in the 
height of her full, lovely womanhood at that time,— 
small, graceful, and alert in every atom of her body. 
She seated herself at the end of one of the tables and 
began talking while pulling off her gloves. She 
seemed so possessed with her message that every 
moment counted. The subject of the morning 
was Froebel’s little song of The Grass Mowing. 

“In Miss Blow’s hands this simple nursery 
experience became a luminous and convincing exposi- 
tion of the interdependence of all mankind, of the 
helplessness of egotistic individualism, of the com- 
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pelling obligation of each one of us to do our best 
in order to pay in some small degree the great debt 
we owe to the noble past and present ennobling 
lives around us, for the benefits of the civilization by 
which we were surrounded. 

‘Her illustrations were so convincing, her earnest- 

ness so inspiring, her sweep of vision so far reaching, 
that a new world opened to me. I understood for 
the first time “The light that never was on land or 
sea.’ 
‘“When she ended with the inevitable conclusion 
that this self-evident brotherhood of man meant 
the universal Fatherhood of God the scales fell 
from my eyes. * * * A new light suddenly burst 
upon me and I| knew what Froebel meant when he 
said, ‘The kindergarten is based on religion and 
back to religion it must lead.’ 

“Tt was all so clear, so powerfully told, so impell- 
ing, so compelling, that I have no recollection of 
the rest of that day. 

‘“‘T knew then that there was no rest for me until 
I had mastered this great revelation of the practical 
and simple-enough-for-a-child-to-understand mean- 
ing of ‘image of God’—and the kindergarten became 
to me the new interpretation of religion. 

“The following year I resigned my position in 
Chicago and went to St. Louis to study. Later 
years and different experiences have led me to differ 
in some things from Miss Blow, in methods both 
of training and in work with little children, but the 
inspiration and insight which she put into my life 
can never be measured nor told, and through me and 
through others whom she taught she has reached 
hundreds of young women and filled their hearts 
with a realization of the sacredness of their calling. 


Can a human soul ask for a greater crown than 
this?”’ 


LETTER FROM CATHARINE R. WATKINS, DIRECTOR 
OF KINDERGARTENS, WASHINGTON, D. C.:— 


‘‘ Among the many helpful and inspiring memories 
which I treasure in connection with Miss Blow is 
an incident which happened in her Class for Super- 
visors and Training Teachers held in Washington 
in 1904. It was the morning of Good Friday, a 
dark, rainy day, and our subject, the Shadow Songs 
from the Mother Play, was in strange keeping with 
the day. Miss Blow, with her usual penetrating 
vision and far reach, had linked the songs with the 
shadow side of life and the great problem of evil. 
When she concluded we were all in a serious mood 
and very quiet, but Miss Blow arose saying, ‘You 
must not think that life is all shadow. Wait here 
a minute.’ She then left the room and soon returned 
bearing an immense tray piled high with the brightest 
of spring flowers, yellow jonquils, and golden cowslips 
tied into small bunches with ribbons to match—one 
for each member of the class. The effect was 
magical, for the flowers seemed to bring the sun 
itself into the dark day. One felt sure that ‘clouds 
would break,’ that we're ‘baffled to fight better, 
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sleep to wake.’ So characteristic of Miss Blow’s 
positive view of life, and characteristic, too, of her 
kindly personal thought for each one of us were 
the short notes which we found fastened to the 
flowers. I remember so lovingly that the verse in 
mine was a note of triumph to help me in bearing 
a recent sorrow. I quote it now for I feel that it 
voices our own feeling in regard to the passing of 
her great spirit. 
‘“*Glory to God in full anthems of joy, 

The being He gave us death cannot destroy.’ 
‘And now,’ said Miss Blow when the flowers were 
distributed, ‘let us all go to church’—and, putting 
on her bonnet, she led the way.” 


LETTER FROM Miss EMMA L. JOHNSTON, PRINCIPAL 
OF THE BROOKLYN (N. Y.) TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS:— 


‘‘Again and again as I have listened to Miss 
Blow’s lectures on the teachings of Froebel, I have 
been reminded of what Hawthorne says of Hilda 
in The Marble Faun:— 

‘She was endowed with a deep and sensitive 
faculty of appreciation; she had the gift of discerning 
excellence in a most unusual manner. If a picture 
had darkened into an indistinct shadow through time 
and neglect, or had been injured by cleaning, or 
retouched by some profane hand, she seemed to 
possess the faculty of seeing it in its pristine glory. 
The copy would come from her hands with what the 
beholder felt must be the light which the old master 
had left upon the original in bestowing his final and 
most ethereal touch. In some instances even she 
had been enabled to execute what the great master 
had conceived in his imagination, but had not so 
perfectly succeeded in putting upon canvas. She 
wrought religiously and therefore wrought a miracle.’ 

“It was this faculty of seeing the kindergarten 
always ‘in its pristine glory’ that helped Miss Blow 
to transmit Froebel’s message with a fervor that 
caused the most energetic and ardent of her hearers 
to feel ashamed of being passive and lukewarm. 
She was pre-eminently the leader of leaders, especially 
of leaders who had lost not the courage but some of 
the enthusiasm of their convictions. That the 
kindergarten even when it is conducted along right 
lines and under ideal conditions is not the complete 
realization of the institution she had conceived in 
her imagination may be inferred from the following 
quotation from a letter she wrote four years ago:— 

“*T have felt for years that something very 
wonderful ought to come out of the thought of 
which the kindergarten is the most direct heir. 
Eight years ago, I still hoped that this wonderful 
thing might be a new type of education for young 
women, and that I might live to see at least one 
institution in which this new education was defining 
and embodying itself. I know now that it is too 
late for me to help create this institution of which 
I dream. During the brief time that remains I 
may only transmit as completely as possible the 
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message of Froebel. My hope is that the message 
itself will be accepted by discerning loyal and 
generous spirits and that some soul of flame may be 
quickened with resolve to create the institution 
which i may see only in imagination.’ ”’ 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS WRITTEN BY Miss BLOW 
To Miss RutH TAppAN, HEAD OF KINDERGAR- 
TEN DEPARTMENT, BROOKLYN TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS :— 


“We none of us get time enough to cultivate the 
fruits of the Spirit in our own souls. This is one 
reason why I now realize I must do less work in 
order to do better work.” 

At the time of the death of Dr. Harris Miss Blow 
wrote :-— 

‘‘A strong soul communicates strength in death 
as in life.” 

And again, after the death of Georgia Allison, 
Supervisor of Pittsburgh Kindergartens, Miss Blow 
wrote :— 


‘A soul of flame has ascended to the sun. May 


the spark in all of us be kindled to a clearer burning.” 


LETTER FROM Dr. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, CITY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW 
YorkK CitTy:— 


‘‘My dear Miss Curtis: It was my misfortune, 
and, to no small extent, my fault, that I did not 
have a close acquaintance with Miss Blow. I 
heard her make an address only once. Only twice 
did I meet her socially. Notwithstanding this lack 
of acquaintance, such was her great ability and her 
force of character, that her personality made a 
deep and lasting impression on my mind. As|I recall 
that impression, she revealed herself in two strong 
but blended lights that are rarely combined. In 
one light she had the logical mind, the philosophic 
vision of great native power and strenuously trained. 
In the other light, she had the play spirit equally 
developed. Thus she was admirably adapted to 
fill the great role to which she was assigned in the 
unfolding drama of American education—to be 
at once the interpreter and the exemplar of Froebel’s 
theory and practice. Thus was she fitted by nature 
and training to be the founder and the defender of 
the kindergarten in the public schools. 

truly yours, 
(Signed) Wm. H. MAXWELL.” 


In reading over Miss Blow’s letters I am impressed 
with her exquisite courtesy in fulfilling all the 
obligations of friendship and also with her quick 
human response to requests for counsel or opinion. 
In 1911, when New York City was in the throes of 
one of its periodic discussions of the advisability of 
having double sessions for its kindergartners, Miss 
Blow wrote me:— 

“T am so glad you found that Dr. Harris didn’t 
believe in the two sessions with one kindergartner.”’ 

Later as a result of a very careful study in which 
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I was endeavoring to get Miss Blow’s scientific 
and practical viewpoint of the kindergarten program, 


of which she was the great apostle, she wrote as 
follows :-— 


“We have never stood for uniformity but only 
for the unity of a common ideal and a corresponding 
practice.” 

To Miss Blow the kindergarten program was a 
means of creating deeper insight into Froebel’s 
principles and the relation of these principles to the 
practical work of the kindergarten. She believed as 
many of us do that certain common experiences are 
common to all children and to that extent she 
believed in the standardization of kindergarten class- 
room instruction. She would never agree to the 
printing of a syllabus believing that actual subject- 
matter should be in a state of flux, always subject 


to supplement through rich human endeavor of the 
individual using it. 

In conclusion I quote again from letters of Miss 
Blow :-— 

‘One of the things I most admire is real courage. 
It is also one of the things I most beljeve in. I love 
one expression of Dante where he speaks of the 
eternal valor. This universe is a valiant enterprise 
of a Divine Hero and it appeals to the heroism in us. 

“In one of my lectures two years ago, I said if I 
could make but one prayer it should be, Lord, grant 
that I may so live that no one will be forced to think 
more meanly of humanity on account of what I 
have done.” FANNIEBELLE CURTIS. 


Epitor’s Note.—So many tributes came to Miss Cu _ too late 
to be included in this issue that they will be continued in September. 


Reprints of the entire Tribute will be made after the September 
number is printed. 
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Personal Reminiscences of Miss Blow 
, By Patty S. Hill 


HE tendency of all who had the rare privilege of 
knowing Miss Blow personally as well as 
professionally was to fall back into reminiscence 
when the message of her death came. It was the 
memory of the woman, even more than the great 
leader, that thrust itself first upon consciousness. 
Immediately my mind cast a retrospective glance 
back to early days in the training school where I 
first heard of her, and to the first time I saw her, 
heard her, met her—to the first letters and to the 
last letters and interviews. 

It was about 1893, I think, that I received my 
first letter from Miss Blow inclosing her questionnaire 
on the Mother Play. This was a red-letter day— 
a thrilling experience to a young kindergartner who 
had read with breathless enthusiasm what few 
articles from Miss Blow’s pen were in print in those 
days. This was but the beginning of a long cor- 
respondence which continued to a few weeks before 
her death, when she wrote me an unusually bright, 
vigorous letter telling of her desire to visit our 
kindergarten in a tour of inspection she was planning 
for the early spring. Every one of these letters, 
written in her convincing, terse language and 
characteristic clear script, giving criticism, counsel, 
encouragement, or sympathy, would serve as an 
example of the fine art of letter writing. 

In 1895, or 1896, while studying at Clark 
University under Dr. Stanley Hall, Miss Anna E. 
Bryan, my training teacher, and I received an 
urgent request to visit Miss Blow at her home in 


Cazenovia. Of course we accepted the invitation 
with great pleasure, and were on the eve of departure 
when we received a telegram announcing her illness. 
Years later, when more intimate intercourse made 
it possible for us to discuss the points at issue between 
us, she often remarked in her genial, laughing 
manner that she had caught me ‘“‘too late’”’ in my 
professional life to turn me from the error of my 
ways, and that had it not been for this unfortunate 
illness many years earlier, she was sure she could 
have convinced me that I was on the wrong side of 
the educational question. 

In 1905, when Miss Blow and I were appointed 
to lecture and instruct in Teachers College, she 
wrote me some weeks in advance to inquire if I 
thought one hotel could survive the housing of two 
women holding such opposing views as ours. I 
answered immediately, saying that I had investigated 
the foundations of the hotel and felt assured that it 
could withstand the shock of any discussions we 
might hold within its walls. 

It was during these days of professional inter- 
course at the college, and personal intercourse at 
our hotel in the evening, that I came to know the 
generous heart, the brilliant mind, and delightful 
sense of fun and humor that endeared her to all 
who had the opportunity of knowing Miss Blow. 

I was constantly impressed with the singleness 
of purpose, the direct attack on the weak spot in 
the argument, the eagerness to convince, the unfail- 
ing vigor of Miss Blow’s mind. At the end of a 
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strenuous day, when the younger woman of the 
two was keenly conscious of strain in the effort to 
follow, Miss Blow was able to marshal her facts and 
array her arguments with the freshness and vigor 
of the morning hours. One could never let one’s 
mind drop to any ordinary level in her presence. 
She was a most stimulating thinker, and one had 
either to keep every nerve on the alert to be ready 
to preserve one’s own convictions, to present one’s 
opposing arguments, or give up in despair, and 
accept her deductions with respect and reverence. 

I cannot recall the date, but shall never forget the 
generous welcome with which Miss Blow met me 
for the first time some years earlier than this. 
While her letters had always breathed a genuinely 
friendly, nay almost a maternal attitude, as she 
admonished the ‘doubting Thomas’ attitude of 
mind she read between every line of my letters, I 
had never met her face to face until some fifteen or 
sixteen years ago. 

At one of the meetings of the I. K. U. when 
she had: presented with her usual power a point 
under discussion, I was called from the floor to the 
platform, without a moment’s opportunity for 
preparation, to give a view at variance with her own. 
The struggle to meet the situation with the deep 
respect I felt for her, and the necessity to be true 
to my own conviction, was the severest test of my 
professional life. With an overwhelming sense of 
my own inadequate powers I made my first feeble 
attempts in her presence, to present the reasons 
for the faith in me. With burning cheeks and 
beating heart I stepped down from the platform and 
wished, as never before nor since, in my life, that 
the kindly earth would open and swallow me. 
In my youthful immaturity I felt eternally dis- 
graced. I did not know what to do. Should I, 
a very young kindergartner, dare to go in person 
to so great a leader and express my regret at being 
called upon to present, in public, reasons for a faith 
contrary to her own? 
sumptuous still. 


No, this seemed more pre- 
I did not see her again at this 
meeting and left for my native city with a deep 
sense of humiliation, depression, and regret that 
she, as well as the audience, might have misunder- 
stood my attitude. You may imagine my relief and 
pleasure when I reached home to find the following 
generous letter awaiting me:— 
My dear Miss Hill:— - 

You were such a help to me at the I. K. U. 
that I feel I must thank you. Your first impulse 
will be to wonder how you helped—for like all 


best helpers you helped unconsciously. But your 
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help is the one thing that stands out in my memory 
of the meeting. You always said just what you 
thought, and you always said it with a sincere 
devotion to what you believed true, and you always 
forgot yourself. I felt it—and felt my sympathies 
go out toward you. 

Am I wrong to tell you? I hope not. I imagine 
we all of us feel discouraged at times, and I some- 
times think that if we could occasionally be 
strengthened by feeling we had helped it might 
help us. 

I was so sorry not to see something of you. 

Always sincerely yours, 
SusAN E. BLow. 

This was characteristic of her attitude toward 
me in public and private life, in spite of the fact 
that I know she often grieved over my blindness to 
the light, asshesawit. This was but an introduction 
to the work we were called to do later on, as we 
taught and wrote together—she, the ripe wise 
scholar, so many years my senior, meeting with 
generosity and friendliness the younger woman 
representing an opposing view in our daily inter- 
course. During our first year’s work at Teachers 
College, I was present at all her classes, she in like 
manner attending mine, that each might get the 
other’s point of view—points discussed later with 
the classes, and together in the evening at our hotel 
in the quiet of her apartment. The highest tribute 
I can pay to the talents and nobility of this great 
leader is, that through all these days of “friendly 
warfare’’ never an unfriendly word or act passed 
between us. I look back upon those rich days with 
genuine pleasure and gratitude, for I learned much 
from her by her keen criticism and by her generous 
attitude to an opponent many years her junior. 

At the closing class hour when Miss Blow and 
I were bidding farewell to the class we had taught 
in common, one of the class rose to speak for herself 
and her classmates, saying the greatest thing they 
had learned from the semester's work we _ had 
presented together was that women holding 
diametrically opposed views could work together 
with mutual respect, fair play, and friendliness. 

When I received the message of Miss Blow’s 
death I realized not only that a brilliant representa- 
tive of the thought of her day had passed on to the 
great beyond, but I felt a poignant sense of personal 
loss. She had _ generously bestowed upon 
admonition, and, better still, keen criticism, 
which I shall be ever grateful. 

We shall not see her like again. 
no successor. 


me 
for 


There will be 


There can be no successor. 
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Study of Moths and Butterflies in the Kindergarten and 
Lower Grades 


By Jane L. Hoxie 


HEN introducing the study of nature to very 

young children, it is wise to choose for their 

initial attention those things which make the most 
direct appeal to the infant mind. 

The experienced mother or teacher knows that 
it is the life of an object, the movement, what it 
can do, how it acts rather than how it looks, that 
first compels the child’s attention. With this fact 
in view, all wise teachers will put the study of 
animals before that of plants and minerals in the 
child’s curriculum. 

Let us suppose that pet and domestic animals 
have been studied and that available wild creatures, 
such as birds and squirrels, have also been considered 
and that now we are ready to give attention to those 
seductive and ethereal creatures, the insects. Of 
these let our first choice rest upon moths and butter- 
flies, more conspicuous, more graceful, more brilliant, 
than most other common insects. 

In beginning this study, take the child to the 
woods, the fields, the roadsides, and the gardens, the 
haunts of these fairy creatures, and let him watch 
them at their work and play. The first thing to note 
will be those large and graceful movements made by 
these insects in their progress through the air. 
Observe as many individual moths and butterflies 
in flight as possible and try to get the child to imitate 
their movements. 

Next, with your little pupils, draw very near to 
some particular specimen and observe what it does 
while alight on some twig or flower. Note how 
it moves its wings up and down, or how it folds 
them tightly above its body, or how it holds them 
still in a horizontal position. Observe also how it 
clings to its resting place with its six curious jointed 
legs, or how it crawls about over the surface upon 
which it has alighted. You will notice that the 
crawling process is comparatively a feeble one and 
that the creature’s feet and legs are much more 
useful as clingers than as crawlers. 

If it be a blossom that our friend honors with its 
brilliant presence, try to see how it extracts the 
dew and nectar from the flower’s depth by means of 
its long tongue. If the moth or butterfly you are 
observing is a very hungry one, and if you are very 


stealthy, you may perhaps be favored with that 
most wonderful of sights, the unrolling of the 
creature’s long tongue and the thrusting of it into the 
heart of a blossom. This curious tongue is made of 
two grooved thread-like bodies which, when placed 
together, form a tube by means of which this insect 
sucks up its food and drink. When not in use 
these two slender, flexible bodies are wound up like 
a tiny watch spring, and, if your eyes are very 
sharp indeed, you may see them when coiled just 
under the front of the insect’s head. 

If you are untiring in your observations, you 
may perhaps be present when a female moth or 
butterfly lays her eggs upon some leaf or twig, but 
it is doubtful if you will ever be able to see this 
process in an uncaged insect. If you are a keen 
observer you may be able to discover the eggs in 
the open, after the moth has deposited them. Such 
being the case, be sure to gather the twigs or leaves 
upon which the eggs are fastened and to carry 
them home. Here you may improvise a cage for 
holding these treasures by using a common wooden 
box having some fine wire netting stretched across 
the top, or a large glass jar, covered in the same 
way, will serve the purpose. Best of all would be 
an old terrarium, if you happen to be the fortunate 
possessor of one. Prepare whatever receptacle is 
finally used in such a manner that its interior shall 
resemble as nearly as possible the surroundings 
where the eggs were first discovered. Give light, 
air, moisture, and sunshine and in time you will be 
rewarded by the sight of tiny caterpillars hatching 
from the eggs. Provide these little creatures with 
an abundance of food, consisting of leaves from the 
same variety of plant or tree upon which the eggs 
were found. 

Your children may now experience the keenest 
of pleasures as they watch and tend these cater- 
pillars, observing their daily growth, the shedding 
of their skins, their transformation into cocoons or 
chrysalids, and finally, if these creatures be of the 
variety which pass through all changes very rapidly, 
their emergence into the insect stage. If, however, 
the pupas require months for their final development, 
let the teacher not be discouraged for the interest 
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of her children may wax rather than wane by long 
waiting for the final consummation. 

During the winter months, the chrysalids or 
cocoons, if kept indoors, must be moistened 
frequently, and if it is desirable that the insects 
do not come forth before springtime they must be 
kept in a cool place. While an insect is emerging 
from its pupa case it is well to place a wet sponge 
near it so that there may be -sufficient moisture 
in the atmosphere for the proper unfolding of its 
wiligs. 

As the children and become familiar 
with the various movements and processes of 
development of these insects they will begin to 
joy in their form and color, and the teacher may 
now call attention to details,—the texture, color, 
and marking of the wings, the shape of the head, 
body, and thorax, the hairy and scaly covering, 
the number of legs, the wonderful compound eyes, 
the feather-like antennze of the moth, the 
thread-like feelers of the butterfly. 

From this general observation and study of 
every and any specimen that may chance to come 
the child’s way, turn to the consideration of 
particular kinds, taking those most common and 
typical. 

Such is the monarch butterfly. This is commonly 
known as the milkweed butterfly. It is a beautiful 
creature, bright orange in color with black veined 
wings, the edges of which are also black marked with 
white spots. 


observe 


and 


When expanded, these wings measure 
nearly four inches across. The child will be intensely 
interested. to hear that the color of a butterfly’s 
wing is due to its covering of tiny scales, which 
overlap like the shingles of a roof. These scales 
are really modified hairs and are very easily displaced. 
Here will be a good opportunity to inculcate a 
lesson in gentleness. Teach the children that they 
must not try to seize or handle this fairy creature, 
as its beautiful color will be ruined by anything as 
harsh as the touch of their hands. 

The monarch is a migratory butterfly and it 
has great powers of sustained flight. It goes south 
for the winter, but at the approach of warm weather 
comes back to us like the birds. 

Its eggs are light green in color and are deposited 
upon the leaves of the different kinds of milk- 
weed. 
detect. 


They are placed singly and are not easy to 
The next best thing to finding the eggs 


is to discover one of the growing caterpillars. The 
latter are smooth-bodied and are encircled by narrow 
black and yellow stripes. The month of August is 
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the best time for obtaining the larva. .When 
secured, place it in a box covered with mosquito 
netting. Be sure to supply it with fresh milk- 
weed leaves each day, for you will find it a voracious 
eater. Its life in this stage is from two to three 
weeks long. When full grown, it is about two 
inches in length. While a caterpillar it sheds its 
skin several times. When at last the period is 
ripe for the larva to pass into the pupa state, it 
spins a pad of silk, which will probably be attached 
to the mosquito netting cover, fastens itself to this 
pad by means of a tiny hook, sheds its skin for the 
last time, and soon appears in the form of a lovely, 
light green chrysalis. This beautiful object is 
studded with spots of bright gold and has been 
fancifully called ‘“‘the green house with gold nails.”’ 

In the latter state, the creature remains for ten 
or twelve days, when the color of the chrysalis 
begins to fade. Soon the delicate green and the 
bright gold disappear altogether and the outer 
covering becomes transparent, showing the markings 
and color of the rolled and folded wings inside. 
At length this covering splits and the butterfly comes 
forth with crumpled wings, which gradually expand 
and grow firm enough for use. 

The child who watches such a marvelous trans- 
formation, such a new birth as this, never forgets 
the beauty and wonder of it, and he will ever after- 
wards hold all life in greater reverence because of 
this experience. 

The swallowtail butterfly is another common 
variety most desirable for observation with little 
children. It derives its name from the prolongation 
of the posterior wing. It is widely distributed 
throughout the world and it shows great diversity 
of form, size, and color, even within a single 
species. 

The large yellow swallowtail is numerous in 
the eastern part of our country and also around 
the great lakes. It is a very beautiful creature, 
with wings of a rich lemon yellow color banded, 
bordered, and barred with black. This butterfly 
is most numerous during the months of June and 
July. 

The yellow swallowtail lays its eggs singly 
upon a variety of trees and shrubs, some of these 
being the apple, cherry, birch, and lilac. In about 
two weeks the eggs hatch, and about the middle of 
August the larva is ready to enter the pupa state. 
The yellow swallowtail forms an inconspicuous 
chrysalis which is attached to its support in much 
the same manner as that of the monarch. Unlike 
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the monarch, however, the swallowtail remains 
dormant for several months, emerging in all its 
glory during the following spring or summer. 

The white cabbage butterfly and the sulphur 
yellow butterfly are two varieties which are to be 
seen in great numbers during the spring and summer, 
hovering over gardens, fields of lupine and clover, 
and clustering about moist places in the country 
roads. While they are small, compared with the 
monarch and the yellow swallowtail, yet they are 
worthy of special attention, because they are so 
numerous; particularly is this true of the sulphur 
yellow butterfly. 

There are about three broods of the latter 
during the spring and summer months. The eggs 
of this butterfly hatch in about a week after they 
have been deposited. The young caterpillar is 
very small but it soon grows to be nearly an inch 
in length. When mature, it has a downy dark 
green head. Its body is yellowish brown and it 
may be distinguished by an irregular bright red 
streak down its side. If disturbed, this caterpillar 
coils itself up into the similitude of a small snail 
shell. It remains only about ten days in the 
chrysalis stage. 

The white cabbage butterfly lays a tiny pear- 
shaped egg, which hatches in from seven to ten days 
into a greenish larva covered with short down. 
In about three weeks’ time this larva forms a small 
inconspicuous chrysalis, which is pointed at each end 
and somewhat angular in general shape. After 
ten or twelve days of sleep the butterfly emerges 
from the pupa state. 

Let the children search for the eggs and larva 
of these two species and, when found, confine them 
in suitable quarters and watch their rapid trans- 
formations. 

Passing from a fairly close study of the butterfly 
to a detailed consideration of the moth, let us 
choose for our initial observation the largest, easiest 
of access, and most interesting members of this 
class. Such we find are the American silkworms. 
Of these the polyphemus, the cecropia, and the 
promethea are perhaps the most available. 

The polyphemus is, loosely speaking, a large 
brown moth, although by some authorities it is 
called rich buff, ocher-yellow, pale gray, or cream 
color. Its wings are marked with transparent eye- 
like spots, also with various touches of white, red, 
brown, and blue. It has wonderfully beautiful 
antennez of the feather-like variety. 

Children may be taught to distinguish between 
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moths and butterflies by the antenne alone. In 
case of the latter, these bodies are thread-like and 
always terminate with a knob, while the feelers of 
the moth may be either slender or feather-like, 
yet they are never tipped with a knob. 

The female polyphemus lays an egg which is not 
much larger than a pin head. The caterpillar is 
correspondingly small at first, but it is an enormous 
eater and grows apace. Its food consists largely of 
the leaves of the oak tree, although it will eat the 
leaves of various fruit and nut trees, being not as 
fastidious in the matter of diet as the larva of many 
species of moths and butterflies. It is marvelous 
how these insects know just what kind of plant or 
tree to select, upon which to deposit their eggs, for 
the best nourishment of their young. 

Each female of the polyphemus moth will lay 
between two and three hundred eggs. These are 
deposited upon the under side of leaves and in about 
ten days they begin to hatch. The caterpillar, 
which weighs only about one-twentieth of a grain, 
grows rapidly until at maturity its weight has 
increased to several thousand times what it was in 
the beginning. It is light yellowish green in color, 
marked with various wart-like processes. Its body 
between the segments is deeply indented. Its 
head is pale brown and it has a curious V-shaped 
marking upon its terminal segment. During its 
life in the larva stage, it appears to do almost nothing 
but eat and drink. Finally it spins a light brown, 
pear-shaped silk cocoon, which is extremely tough 
and is closed at both ends. 

Cocoons of this caterpillar may be gathered in 
the winter from the branches and leaves of trees to 
which they are attached. The moth emerges in the 
spring, cutting its way through the silk at the 
small end of the cocoon by means of a pair of short 
spines. If you do not succeed in finding the full 
grown larva, or in raising any of them from the 
eggs, by all means gather some of the cocoons. 
Give them light, air, and moisture, and in the spring 
watch the moths emerge from these winter homes. 
It is a wonderful sight, never to be forgotten by the 
spectator, probably somewhat painful and difficult 
for the moths, but soon over and with what a 
reward at its consummation,—the power of flight. 

The larva of the cecropia is not as fastidious as 
many other caterpillars in the matter of its food. 
The moth lays her eggs upon the leaves of many 
different trees, fruit trees appearing to be special 
favorites. The little caterpillar is black in color, 
but as it eats and drinks and grows and sheds its 
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skin, it becomes pale green. In time it begins to 
look quite formidable, being about three inches long 
and having, like the polyphemus, numerous wart- 
like markings upon its segments. These markings 
are variously colored red, yellow, and blue. 

The cocoon of the cecropia is about as long as 
the full grown caterpillar and it is about an inch in 
thickness. It is a very snug cocoon indeed, com- 
posed of two layers of closely woven silk. The 
outer layer resembles strong brown paper. The 
inner one is very firm and closely made. Between 
these two walls of the cocoon is to be found a quantity 
of loosely woven fiber. This snug winter home is 
somewhat oval in shape and it is brownish or rusty- 
gray in color. 

When the larva of a giant silkworm spins, it 
uses the silk glands which extend through its body 
and open in its mouth. In case of the cecropia, 
these glands are capable of producing several 
thousand yards of silk. Each thread is really a 
double one. This caterpillar closes its house snugly 
at both ends and, when it is entirely finished, he 
takes off his last and biggest suit of clothes, pushes 
it down to the bottom of his snug warm quarters, 
and goes fast asleep. He remains a dormant brown 
pupa through all the long winter months. So 
cunningly is his house planned and so carefully is it 
constructed, that no amount of cold or storm can 
injure the life which sleeps within. 

When the time is ripe for his transformation, 
by means of claws on his fore feet and a fluid secretion 
in the mouth, he works his way out of winter quarters 
and becomes a gorgeous creature with rich brown 
coloring, variously marked and banded with white, 
black, red, and gray. Sometimes one of these 
moths will measure five or six inches from tip to tip 
of spread wings. 

After it is vacant let the children examine a 
cocoon of this giant silkworm. By cutting across 
it with a sharp instrument they will readily see 
how it is formed, having outer and inner walls 
separated by loosely woven fiber. 

Another common silkworm worthy of observation 
is the promethea. The larva of this insect feeds 
upon the leaves of the lilac and, when ready to 
enter upon its winter sleep, it selects a leaf to use 
as the foundation of its home. It fastens this 
leaf securely by means of silken threads to the twig 
upon which it grew and then it spins a slender, snug 
cocoon within the leaf, which it has wrapped about 
its body. The moth is smaller and more slender and 
more sprightly in its movements than either the 


cecropia or the polyphemus, and the different 
individuals of this species vary greatly in color. 

The exquisite luna moth belongs to this group 
of silkworms. It is a wonderfully beautiful creature, 
not quite as easy of access as the three preceding 
moths. It is pale yellowish green or vivid green 
according to the leaves upon which it feeds. Each 
of its wings has an eye spot. The front edges of 
the fore wings are bordered with mauve and the 
hind wings have long tail-like extensions. Its body 
is white and its legs and feet are of a purplish color. 

The luna caterpillar resembles somewhat that 
of the polyphemus. In the construction of its 
winter quarters, it employs leaves for an exterior 
covering, weaving a thin, compact, and papery 
cocoon inside the leaves which it has drawn together. 
This cocoon usually falls to the ground with its 
leafy covering in the autumn. It is indeed a 
fortunate child who secures one of these exquisite 
creatures for observation. 

Sphinx or hawk moths, while quite different in 
appearance from the silkworm moths we have just 
been considering, are desirable specimens for our 
study. The sphinx caterpillar may be found upon 
potato and tomato vines, sometimes upon woodbine 
or ivy and also upon the leaves of the tobacco plant. 
It is a most interesting creature. Secure a specimen 
from the garden. Place it in a box containing a 
quantity of earth and supply it with abundant 
food from the plant upon which it was found. 
Presently this caterpillar will disappear. If you 
dig carefully in the earth you will find, several 
inches below the surface, a large, naked, dark brown 
chrysalis having a long free tongue case, which is 
the distinguishing mark of this species. If you 
observe carefully, you will find that the earth 
around this chrysalis has been converted, by the 
pressure of the body, into a pupa case with smooth, 
hard inner walls. 

The hawk moth has a large spindle-shaped body, 
strong, long, narrow wings, and a very long tongue. 
It is sometimes called the humming-bird moth 
from the way it darts about the garden, sipping 
its food and drink by means of its long tongue, 
while poised on the wing above each flower. In 
this attitude and in the evening dusk, it looks not 
unlike a humming bird. The larva of this moth, 
when not feeding, stands with the fore part of its 
body raised in the air. From this curious habit 
it has received the name of sphinx. 

During periods of observation and study of 
moths and butterflies, the teacher will find the 
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children’s interest greatly stimulated if she tells 
them stories about the life of these creatures. Such 
stories as Mrs. Gatty’s Trial of Faith,* Miss Flem- 
ing’s Life of a Silkworm,t and Miss Poulsson’s 
Such a Beautyt. There are also charming little 
songs and poems descriptive of the beauty and 
activity of these ethereal beings, as well as attractive 
games and finger plays in all of which the children 
will delight. 

As the little pupils grow older and long to form 
with their hands and to make representations of 
the things which they see about them, they will 
derive much pleasure and some profit from trying 
to paint and draw butterflies, caterpillars, and 
cocoons. They will also get great satisfaction in 
cutting and folding forms which resemble these 
objects. 

Perhaps some teacher will wonder why a study 
of these insects is considered desirable for children, 
and in just what way this study is supposed to 
benefit them. Let us see if we can tell her. In 
the first place the child is happy in this study and 
happiness is always good for him. When he is 


* Nature Myths. 
t In the Child’s World. 


No two of our children are precisely alike. 


what they are going to be. The child who 


really genuinely happy he is growing in the right 
way. His powers of observation and attention 
are being developed and he is becoming a lover of 
nature. His esthetic sense is being cultivated and 
his understanding and intelligence broadened. He 
is getting some glimmerings of evolution and his 
kinship with all life is being augmented. His health 
is becoming more robust because he is more in the 
open air and sunshine. He has a real enthusiasm 
which, as everybody knows, is one of the best things 
life can afford. As the butterfly, in its life cycle, 
is often used as a type of the resurrection, the child, 
who watches this cycle, is gaining also some spiritual 
intuition. 

We would advise all teachers of Little children 
to discourage the making of a collection of dead 
insects. This kind of work belongs to a later stage 
of development. With the little ones it is the life, 
the movement, the activity, the development, the 
living force, that appeals, rather than the gaining 
of scientific knowledge. We go contrary to our own 
desires and to the little child’s best interest when we 
take life so precious, so vital, so impossible to restore, 
for the purpose of making a collection of insects 
which is only a dead thing at best. 


In their budding natures we may discern 
stops to look at every pebble, to pick every 


flower, who brings her mother a bouquet and shows skill in the blending of colors, and some 


knowledge of color effects, may one day bea botanist or an artist. 


To check her for 


littering the house with weeds and rubbish is not only unkind, but may do her harm in 
diverting her from pursuits to which nature is leading her. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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A Child’s Introduction to Art 


By Bertha M. Rhodes 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY ARTICLES 
IN EARLIER NUMBERS 
Question:— 

From the standpoint of racial development, 
how do you account for the fact that Egyptian art 
contains some of the finest and most beautiful 
examples of outline drawing? 

Answer:— 

Though the Egyptians lived many centuries ago, 
they were a highly civilized race, not only skilled 
in mechanical engineering and in the handling of 
metals, but having an elaborate and remarkable 
religion and philosophy. It will be found upon 
careful observation that many of their works which 
give the impression of outline drawing are really 
wrought in mass in one of the following ways: either 
full figures sunken in the ground (intaglio); figures 
in relief with the surrounding groundwork left the 
original height and with different planes of relief 
shown in arm, leg, eyelid, cheekbone, etc.; figures 
in relief, the surrounding groundwork lowered for 
a short distance only, or figures in relief with entire 
background lowered. Parchments and sarcophagi 
are covered with hieroglyphics forming a surface 
design. Here we often find mass, as in dark hair or 
collar, while outline is used around inscriptions and 
as decorative design on garments and figures or to 
bring out masses which differ slightly in tone. As 
a tool of their religion, art was restricted to certain 
conventions and may well be compared with the 
illuminated manuscripts of the early Christian 
centuries. 

It will be readily seen that this stage of art 
expression is beyond the child, who has not yet 
learned to represent things through abstract 
characters or written language. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note 
the cave paintings of one of the most primitive of 
races, the South African Bushman. They depict 
in mass, without detail, wild animals pursued by 
huntsmen with spears or rods, fishing scenes, etc., 
which would class them among the wander tribes of 
the Paleolithic Period, which preceded the Neolithic 
Period of the Stone Age when people began to 
settle and cultivate the ground and art became 
decorative and was largely applied to industries. 
The author of Bushman Paintings states that the 


Bushman of to-day loves to dress in the skins of 
animals and dramatize their actions and imitate 
their cries in a very skillful manner. It is interesting 
to note in connection with this the birth and develop- 
ment of design which was at first simply an arrange- 
ment of forms of animals and people, but which 
becomes very elaborate and beautiful among the 
tribes of the second stage. An example of this is 
seen in the motif man, found in the weaving of the 
tree dwellers of the Philippine Islands. This motif 
passes through a definite series of changes, the 
accomplishment of which has doubtless taken many 
centuries, until the ultimate end is reached. Some 
idea of what should be demanded of a child in art 
may be gained through a study of these early periods, 
which reveal to us how much may be hidden in a 
seemingly simple process. 

Drawings of the prehistoric Indians carved 
on the cliffs of Arizona and Mexico are in mass, the 
entire figure being sunken from an eighth to one 
half inch in the stone. 

Question :— 

When are children ready for design and how 
would you introduce it? 
Answer:— 

Children are ready for design when they begin to 
express repetition and rhythm, which are the 
simplest elements of design. I know of one little 
boy who arranged his materials in symmetrical 
designs upon his first day in kindergarten, while the 
other children were using the material for purposes 
of construction. Many, however, develop a concep- 
tion of design much later. It may be discovered 
accidentally, or suggested in various ways. I have 
at hand a lesson given for the purpose of ascertaining 
if the children were ready for design. At a previous 
time a story had been told of five little sisters who 
sought to climb the mountain over which a beautiful 
star shone out each evening. The fifth little sister 
succeeded in reaching the journey’s end and there 
found a little table set with the fish, fruit, and 
flowers, for which the other little sisters had for- 
gotten their quest. When she had eaten, the 
little star lighted her down the dark mountain, 
shining where her little feet touched the ground. 
Next morning, wherever the ‘star had shone, there 
grew beautiful golden daisies, marking her path 
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over the mountain side. Plate I shows charcoal 
illustrations of the child upon the mountain. The 
week following, the children were given paints and 
it was suggested that they might make the little 
flowers that grew over the mountain side telling the 
story of where the little girl’s feet had trod; also 
that they might suggest the flower by two simple 
petals and stem, thus suggesting a unit for design. 
Plate II represents the footprints down the 
mountain. Plate III represents rows of birds and 
flowers; Plate IV, flowers on the mountain side 
(it was suggested that this might make a pretty 
pattern for a little girl’s dress, which the children 
received with delight). Plate V is a design in 
which the flowers are placed one within another. 
Plates VI and VII, two paintings by the same child, 
show the dawning of the idea of covering space in 
a decorative way. 

Question :— 

Should the child be led through suggestion to 
work in mass? 
Answer :— 

In kindergarten we seek to train the child’s ear 
in an informal way through sound. A sense of 
rhythm, melody, and artistic expression is given by 
means of appropriate musical phrases and songs. 
Not long ago a pupil asked a prominent teacher of 
public school music why it was so difficult for her 
to get the rhythm of a certain piece. ‘‘Because,”’ 
replied the teacher, “‘you did not have a sense of 
rhythm developed when a child.” We recognize 
the appreciation of music as a gift which should be 
awakened in the young child if he is to have ears that 
hear. What is true of the ear is no less true of the 
eye, and the artistic and natural seeing of the child 
should be no less a matter for consideration. Color 
and tone relations are seen only in mass and upon 
these depend harmonies and moods which reveal 
the beauties of the world in which we live. Then 
why should not the child be led through suggestion, 
so long as that suggestion lead him to real seeing 
and not to an expression which is not his own, to 
make use of and develop the gift of natural sight? 
For example, a child drew the kindergarten doll in 
outline and direction of mass on the charcoal surface. 
It was remembered that the doll wore a white dress. 
Immediately the dress was rubbed out in mass. 
Again the child drew the doll, this time the head 
in outline and the dress in mass. Something was 
said about “ Mary’s”’ face looking black. Immedi- 
ately the child wiped out the face and drew the 


Plate I 


features in charcoal. She was delighted with this 
expression, which was really very characteristic of 
the doll. 

I have recently obtained interesting results by 
working with very little children in another way. 
The papers were covered with charcoal and each 
child asked. to make something as a surprise for the 
others. It was then suggested that they play 
“changing pictures” which is merely rubbing the 
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Plate II 


Plate III 


picture out with a charcoal stick and making another. 
Many representations can be made in a few minutes, 
without the labor necessary in covering fresh papers. 
Spontaneity and directness of expression are among 
the results obtained, and children especially love 
to express animals in action in this way. While I 
prefer charcoal for the introductory lessons and 
would return to it from time to time, as, for instance, 
in the introduction of landscape, etc., I would not 
hold the child to the medium when he is ready to 
represent the thing through another. Mass work 
has been very successfully introduced by the use 
of white chalk on colored paper for the expression of 
snow man, lambs, flowers, etc., where charcoal 
could not be used. Through wise suggestion alone 
I believe the child would soon learn to recall the 
object as it appears in large tones as readily as he 


Plate IV 


Plate V 


learns to imitate the tones of the shrill whistle or the 
call of animals. 
Question:— 

Would you give the child a placque for his first 
lesson in clay? 
Answer :— 

Artistic handling is one of the most primitive of 
instincts, simply smoothing, much as a child might 
make cakes from clay. He might in this instance 
make cakes. 

I am very glad this question has arisen as it 
gives me opportunity for saying once more that it 
has not been the purpose of these articles to give a 
series of lessons which can be followed in detail; 
they are merely suggestions which seek to make 
plain some of the principles of art and their applica- 
tion to the work of the young child. 


Plate VI 


Plate VII 
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Weaving for Little Children 


By Jessie Davis 


N considering weaving as an occupation for little 

children, it is well to consider first its place in 

the occupations carried on in the work of the world, 

for the value of any hand work for the child is 
conditioned on its value to the world at large. 

When we apply this test to weaving we find that 
it has been a most important occupation for mankind. 
Used in the making of baskets and garments, it is 
the earliest form of manufacture. Weaving has 
played so large a part in the work of mankind, has 
been found to be so useful a process, that to-day it is 
a part of the hand work as well as the machine work 
of every people. 

When we test the child, we find, too, that he 
takes to it. In spite of the fact that much of the 
weaving carried on in kindergarten and primary 
grades is hard for beginners, yet is weaving a much- 
loved occupation. I have asked many boys and 
girls who have had kindergarten training what they 
liked best to do, and the answer received in most 
cases has been ‘‘weaving.”’ So far as my own 
experience goes it is ‘‘chosen’’ more frequently than 
any other form of occupation. It seems to me that 
is because it is so important a racial occupation. 

In weaving, as in all occupations, the important 
thing to master is the process, for it is the process 
by which the material is transformed, not the 
product, which makes the occupation. So when a 
person is learning any form of occupation he learns 
to master the process used in that occupation. If 
one is learning to be a carpenter, he learns, not how 
to make a table or a box or a house, but how to 
handle the tools, how to take apart and put together 
material, so that some day he may make a table 
or a box—whatever he wishes. If one wishes to 
become an artist he learns how to draw. If he is 
learning to weave, again the thing to be mastered 
is the process of weaving. Of course, while learning, 
he is also making particular objects; still the im- 
portant thing is not what is made but how it is made. 

Weaving should be preceded by other industrial 
processes with which it is interlinked. The child 
should learn to cut first, for cutting prepares the 
strips for weaving. Pricking prepares the holes 
for sewing, and sewing helps the child to understand 
weaving. Sewing forms the best preparation for 


weaving as it may almost be considered a form of 
weaving, since the threads go in and out. A child 
who can string parquetry and do easy sewing readily 
is quite ready for easy forms of weaving; and if 
sewing and weaving are given in very easy forms to 
children they are not difficult. As processes they 
are easy, but if we try to teach the child to make 
difficult forms they become very hard. 

One can easily illustrate the difference between 
easy and difficult forms of occupation processes by 
the use of pricking. There are kindergartners living 
to-day who can remember having to prick large 
sheets of cardboard ruled in one-eighth or one-sixth 
inch squares. They had to prick on the ruled lines 
in the corners, halfway between, then halfway 
between again, making a line of pricks, and this they 
repeated many times. Sometimes we even gave 
such pricking to children, using cardboard ruled in 
one fourth or one half inches. This form of pricking 
was not only very difficult but actually injurious, 
yet so much do children like to poke holes in things 
that even the children were not totally averse to it. 
But if one lets children poke holes in sand or clay 


with fingers or meat skewers the process of hole 
making offers no difficulty. 


The most important thing of all, however, is 
the value of the two processes of weaving and 
sewing as character builders. The sewed and woven 
threads become an actual part of the things they 
fasten together. Very deeply do they satisfy the 
child’s inner desire to make things. In sewing and 
weaving the threads go in and out. The child, 
too, loves to go in and out of places and things. He 
will crawl through a hole for the mere pleasure of 
going through it. In weaving the threads going in 
in and out fasten each other together. So, too, 
the child who is just beginning to go out into the 
world and mingle with others, is also to weave 
himself into and to become a part of the life about 
him. We sometimes speak of the woven fabric of 
society, and that is just what society is. A part of 
the child’s training for the life and work of the world 
about him lies in his use of the ways of working which 
are used in the world about him. Only thus will he 
be able some day to take his place in the world. 
This is the real value of weaving. 


Steps in Beginning Weaving 

When the child comes to really weave, to make 
of strips or threads a woven surface, several problems 
arise. The first is, what is the best material? I 
do not believe that the best material with which to 
begin weaving is either the oilcloth mats (sometimes 
used), or the heavy and usually large paper mats 
in which the child may weave strips made of thin 
wood or heavy paper. These strips he puts in and 
may pull out again, for he is just preparing to weave. 
He frequently learns to pull his strips out; he cannot 
keep what he has made, and so does not obtain the 
result of his labors. Nor is thread the best, for too 
much weaving has to be done to get any result. 
The best material I have found is a fairly thin 
pliable wrapping paper, and folding paper. Weaving 
is best begun with paper, as the strips may be cut 
rather broad so that few are needed. 

The second problem is how to make the strips stay 
in, for they pull out more easily than they stay in. 
I have frequently had children pull out the strips 
which they had painstakingly woven in, just because 
they would come out so easily. 

The third problem is that of the second strip. 
Every person who has given children mats knows 
the trouble the second strip causes. One strip is 
woven easily enough, but when it comes to the 
second strip most children show a tendency to weave 
that over and under the same strips as the first, 
in which case it is not woven at all and slips out. 

The fourth problem is the use of the weaving 
needle. It sometimes takes a child quite a while to 
learn to use a weaving needle; to learn to thread 
it, to handle it, to take the strip out when woven. 

In the development of weaving which follows, 


each of these problems is met separately, so that: 


the child is not compelled to do too many things 
at once. It is not easy for a child to learn to weave, 
putting the strips over and under, to make his 
strips stay in, and to meet that distracting problem 
of the second strip at one and the same time. 

I. One-strib Weaving. In the beginning of the 
child’s learning to weave he should have one thing 
only to learn, and that is how to weave: to put 
his strip over and under. A very easy form of 
doing just this thing has been in use in kindergarten 
for many years and is well known, though so far as 
I know it has never been called weaving, but chain 
making. 

If we look at the chain made of strips, is it not 
weaving in its simplest form? Is not a strip woven 
through a strip, going under not many times but 
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just once, and do not these woven strips hold each 
other together? And then as these strips are 
pasted the child learns to leave his strips in. So 
in chain making he may meet the first problem and 
conquer it easily. (That is, the first problem for the 
child, the selection of material being a problem for 
the teacher.) 

A variation in chain making may be to use 
strips of varying length. I tried this with the 
baby table and found that it was quite easy. I cut 
strips of five-inch and of three-inch length. The 
children made chains of one large, one small ring, 
then of one large, two small rings. Many other 
variations could be made. 

Next, after the child has mastered chain making, 
slits can be cut in variously shaped pieces of paper, 
and one strip, just large enough to weave easily, 
can be woven through these slits. If the strip is 
longer than the paper through which it is woven, 
it will not so easily slip out. Moreover the chain 
making accustoms the child to fastening his strips 
with paste. In this weaving, as only one strip is 
used, there is no problem of the second strip. This 
kind of weaving belongs to the beginning indefinite 
industrial occupations described in the January 
magazine. The children should soon cut their own 
strips, and also the slits through which they are to 
be woven, and so become thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole process. Some suggestions for this 
kind of weaving are shown in Plate I. Any of 
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Plate II 


this weaving may easily be done by the children. 
Another form of this weaving which I have seen 
many children use is to cut slits in each end of an 
oblong piece of paper, and then weave a strip through 
each end making a rug. 

Il. Mat Weaving. This beginning one-strip 
weaving prepares the child for the weaving of mats. 
Here he meets his next problem, which is the second 
strip. Mat weaving is well known, having been 
in use many years. However it has usually been 
done with mats already prepared. The mat weaving 
here described (see Plate I1) is done with folding 
paper and in such a way that the child may soon 
learn to cut his own mats. If the mats are made in 
this way from folding paper, they are not only less 
expensive than those already prepared, but they 
can be cut so that there is just enough weaving for 
the child who is to use the mat. Three ways of 
using this mat weaving are here illustrated :— 

1. The first is the mat weaving proper. The 
paper is slit and the loose strips are woven through. 
Take a four-inch square of folding paper, fold once 
edge to edge, then again so that it is two inches 
square. Again fold the edges together so that 


Plate III 


diametral lines are made across the paper, which 
will show inch squares. Open it until it is folded 
only once. From the folded edge make three cuts 
on the lines, each cut being an inch long. When 
the paper is opened out it will be a mat with four inch- 
wide strips, each two inches long and no border. It 
is quite an advantage to have no border in the 
beginning. Two of these mats are shown in the 
Plate. The border is at the top and bottom only. 
These mats can be made into baskets just as the 
folding paper is sometimes. The fold in the paper 
in the middle will be found quite an advantage in 
helping the child to put his second strip in the 
opposite way from the first. 

I have cut mats like this for the children, using 
the first one as a pattern, and folding three squares 
of paper just once, placing them inside the pattern 
and cutting three mats at once. These mats had 
only one fold, the middle one. 

When the child learns to put his second strip 
in the proper way, he is ready for the border. (See 
second row of mats.) If the border is cut quite 
wide, it is easily distinguished from the strips inside. 
Use for this the same mat as at first, only cutting 
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the middle strips again in the middle making half- 
inch strips. 

Again this mat weaving admits of infinite 
variety and of difficult weaving on the part of older 
primary children, who may cut their own strips and 
mats, may cut them wide and narrow, may cut mats 
in circles and oblongs as well as squares, and may 
also cut the mat strips diagonally, weaving the 
strips in many different ways. (See Plate II for 
illustrations.) All this weaving may be done with 
the fingers instead of the weaving needle. When the 
child is ready, having learned to weave over one, 
under one, without making mistakes, he may easily 
use the boughten mats and with them the weaving 
needle. 

2. Strip weaving. This form of weaving is 
also shown on Plate II. It is done with loose strips 
only. Give each child two paper strips, each one 
inch wide and four inches long (cut from the four- 
inch folding paper). Have them placed so they cross 
each other at right angles in the center. Paste 
them that way. Then place these strips so that the 
one running from front to back is on top. Give 
Place 
them, one at the back and one in front of the strip 
running from right to left, and paste them on the 
one from front to back. Turn all the strips over 
so that the three strips now run from front to back. 
Fold up the ends of the strips at the right and left 
of the middle strip. Then again place strips from 
right to left as before. Press down the strips and 
paste them at the corners. Trim off the ends. 
This makes a mat of six strips. 


the child two more strips of the same size. 


It is three inches 
square. 

This way of weaving gives the child more freedom 
of weaving, while at the same time it gives him more 
work to do. He also makes a surface entirely out 
of strips, and sees the line making the surface. 
Only two mats of this kind are shown, but any 
one may make many variations, also weaving 
diagonally. 

If strips of contrasting colors are used, it will 
help in the weaving by making checks. Checks 
are made by placing the same colors parallel. Stripes 
can be made by placing the same colors at right 
angles. Much more of this weaving could be 
worked out in primary grades than in kindergarten. 
It offers a better opportunity for developing the 
ingenuity of the older child than does the mat 
weaving. 

In giving to children this form of weaving let 
the first mat be repeated until the child can do it 


easily without a particle of help. Then let him 
make his own variations, cutting his own strips. 

3. Double mat weaving. For the double mat 
weaving, as the name indicates, two mats are cut 
and woven together. Again various forms of this 
weaving have been in existence for some time. 

The weaving of two mats together is more 
difficult than either of the two previous ways of 
weaving, because the child must hold and manage 
at the same time the entire number of strips to be 
woven together. But, unlike the previous weaving 
here described, no paste is needed, the weaving 
itself being all that is needed to hold the strips 
together. So it has the advantage of helping the 
child to appreciate more fully the real purpose of 
weaving. Two ways of making these mats are 
illustrated in Plate II. 

For the first and easiest the two mats are cut 
alike. Take two oblong pieces of paper, the oblong 
being about three times as long as wide. If two 
five-inch squares are folded in thirds, three double 
mats of a convenient size will be made. Contrasting 
colors should be used as they aid in showing the 
weave. Take two of these oblongs of contrasting 
colors, fit them together, then fold so that the 
short edges touch. Fold over the two open ends 
a short distance to make the border. The part to 
be cut into mats should be a square, so that the two 
will fit crossways. 

Cut from the folded edge up to where the border 
is marked by the fold. This will give two mats, 
each having two strips. Keep the mats folded. 
Then, holding them at right angles, weave the 
folded strips of one mat outside and then inside the 
folded strips of the other. Instead of going over 
and under, we now go in and out. When finished, 
there will be a woven bag which can be opened. 
The strips hold each other firmly and will not come 
apart. Many variations of this weaving can be 
made by older children merely by varying the 
number and width of the strips; also mats can be 
made from larger oblongs. 

In the second way of weaving, the mats are 
cut separately, and in unlike ways, yet the strips 
must be of the same width. Take two four-inch 
circles, fold them separately so that each is folded 
till it makes an eighth of a circle. (Called by the 
children the eight-fold.) Cut from center toward 
circumference, cutting parallel to folded straight 
edge. Make two or three cuts. Cut the other 
folded circle parallel to the outer curved edge. Be 
sure to make the cuts the same width. When these 
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Plate IV 


two mats are opened one will have strips running 
parallel to the inner diametral lines, and one with 
strips running parallel to the outer edge. Place 
one mat on top of the other, and weave in and out. 
One mat woven this way is in the lower right hand 
corner of Plate Il. This method of weaving also 
admits of many variations. 

Illustrations with other material: Plate III 
shows some of these ways of weaving as applied to 
other material and made into objects. Most of 
them are quite easy. The flag at the top is made 
from a mat with one broad white strip woven 
through. 

Ill. Raffia Weaving. Raffia weaving should 
not be attempted by the child until he has learned 
how to weave in the simpler forms of paper weaving. 
This weaving uses the thread and so is more like 
the real weaving as it is carried on in the workaday 
world. No paste is needed, for the weaving of the 
threads is now all that is needed to hold them 
together. It prepares the child for the loom weaving. 
Indeed it really is a loom weaving, only the loom is a 
strawboard frame which can be gotten ready by 
the child. Illustrations of this weaving are shown 
in plates IV and V. 


Plate V 


For the beginning of this weaving give each child 
a paper circle about three inches in diameter. 
Fold the paper in the eight fold. Fold a line running 
from the center to the outer edge. Then take a 
large pin (bank pin) and punch a hole near the 
outer edge. Unfold the paper. Place the paper 
on a strawboard circle and fasten it with paper 
fasteners. See Plate IV, second line, for illustrations 
of folded papers. With the same pin punch holes 
in the strawboard, punching through the _ holes 
already made in the paper. Take the paper off. 
Cut through the outer edge of the strawboard down 
to each hole. Take a strip of dampened raffia. 
Wind this on the strawboard, making diametral 
lines on one side and short cross-stitches on the 
other. The latter side is the wrong side, while on 
the diametral line side the weaving is done. When 
these lines are made, both ends of the raffia will be 
on the wrong side. To bring the long end uppermost, 
cut a slit in the circle next to where the long end of 
the thread is. Bring this long end through this last 
slit. Now thread the raffia in a large zephyr needle. 
With this needle fasten the rafha in the middle, 
making a knot. (See Plate IV.) This brings the 
long line to the center, and also makes the odd 
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line without which there could be no weaving. 
Then begin to weave around the center and continue 
until the woven threads reach the outer edge. 
When the first thread is used up, tie on another, and 
so on. When the circle is woven full, stop weaving 
when the thread is at the same place where the first 
end has been left on the wrong side. Take off the 
needle. Pull the first thread through from the 
wrong side, and tie the two ends together. Then 
pull the mat off by breaking the outer edges of the 
strawboard. Now push the woven threads out from 
the middle until the loops on the outside are all 
filled up. You will then have acup-like figure 
which can be shaped into baskets and hats. 

This gives the fundamental form of this weaving, 
which admits of a good deal of development. By 
using a strawboard circle of from four to five inches 
in diameter, seventeen radial lines, including the odd, 
may be made and a larger mat woven. By increasing 
the size of the circle to any convenient size, and 
increasing the number of radial lines, almost any 
size mat may be made, although it will be best not 
to make it too large. When a child can easily and 
quickly make a large mat he should use a loom. 
By winding the threads across squares and oblongs 
other shaped mats and different objects may be 
made. See Plate V. 

This weaving has been given to children of 
about six after they had mastered both the processes 
of weaving through the paper weaving described, 
and the paper folding necessary. They wove the 
complete mat in one day, using two periods of about 
a half hour each. This time did not quite suffice 
so they stayed a few minutes to complete the mats, 
being so interested they could not go home without 
the finished product. The three woven raffia objects 
on Plate IV were woven by those children. I 
secured them by taking extra raffia and letting the 
children do the same weaving over again, when 
they were willing to give me these three objects. 
The following day two children, I think both boys, 
brought to the teacher the two bags shown at the 
bottom of the Plate. They had done this work at 


home, making frame, stringing it and all, thus 
showing how well they understood what they had 
been doing in kindergarten. 

Plate V shows various objects made on both 
circle and square by a training class. The deep 
basket at the bottom of the Plate was the discovery 
of a child of about nine, who took off her mat before 
she had finished weaving, and thus found out that 
by not weaving clear to the outer edge of the circle 
a deeper basket could be made. 

An advantage of this weaving, preceding loom 
weaving, is that the children can do quite a little 
weaving, yet not nearly so much as on the simplest 
loom. Moreover they make their own looms and 
can vary them. It does not take them so long to 
finish one mat. Then, too, these mats can be made 
into many different objects. It thus encourages 
originality. 

Although this form of weaving can sometimes 
be begun in kindergarten, yet it has a much larger 
place in the primary grades. 

One of the very important outgrowths of weaving 
is that it helps the child to solve problems, for 
weaving is itself a problem. The child who can 
weave well will be better able to put together other 
things, so it becomes an important educational 
process, and should rightly have a place in his 
school life. 

In giving weaving to children of any age, one 
should begin at the beginning precisely as in reading 
and writing one should begin at the beginning. 
The older child, if of normal ability, would progress 
much faster in either reading or weaving, and that 
would be the most important difference. 

In each development of weaving here described 
only the easiest form is given, for once that is 
mastered any other forms may be worked out. This 
is true also of the child’s work. If he thoroughly 
masters the beginning, he can carry on the further 
development with little help. Therefore the oppor- 
tunity which weaving offers to the child for the 
development of self-mastery in independent work 
is of great value. 
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Simple Decorations for Kindergarten or Schoolroom 


By Evelyn Miller and Gertrude H. Close 


June 


I. JUNE suggests fields of daisies, and these 
in some measure can be brought to the schoolroom 
by introducing them in the decorations. 

The children can help by making a large quantity 
of green chains, using three-eighths inch strips of 
engine paper in about the same shade of green as 
daisy stems. With this chain a kind of fringe or 
frieze is to be made on the wall, hanging from near 
the ceiling. Begin by tacking one end of the chain 
near the ceiling. About three feet from the end of 
the chain break a link. Fasten another strip to the 
wall, putting it about three inches from the first. 
Let this piece be two and one half feet long. Repeat 
this process until you have as long a frieze as you 
want, making the strips of different lengths. The 
fringe can be carried across the window, too, if the 
room is light enough to stand it. Cut a number 
of daisies in natural size from white paper and have 
the children crayon the centers yellow. Fasten them 
on to the links of the chain with a little paste. Do 
not put more than two on each strip as a rule and 
let them come irregularly here and there. Little 
Miss Daisy will show her cap frills well against 
the green background and will 


nod a greeting to 
all who enter the room. 


II. Another pretty June decoration is to have 
butterflies suspended from the ceiling. These 
require more advanced work on the part of the 
children as they have to be painted. Cut large 
butterflies (eight inch) from white water color paper. 
To paint, let the children go over them once with a 
wash in some light color. Wait a moment till the 
wash is a little dry and then with a strongly con- 
trasting color paint a band all around the outer 
edge and drop a few dots or splashes on the wings. 
The darker paint will run slightly into the light 
paint and show a soft blurred edge. This run-in 
painting shows some beautiful effects if rightly 
done, but the second color must not be put on if the 
first wash is too wet or the two will combine and 
look muddy. On the other hand, if the wash dries 
too much the second color will not ‘‘run in’’ but show 
a hard line where the two meet. Some good combi- 
nations of color are orange tint for the background 
and brown for the design; pink and brown, light 
green and violet, pale blue and violet. When the 
butterflies are dry bend the wings back slightly, 
having the painted side underneath, and suspend 
from the ceiling with some fine thread or string 
that will be practically invisible. 
can be used with flying birds. 


This same idea 
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How Would You? 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 


How would you like to be 

Way up in a tree 

In a little, round nest in a crotch in the top, 
And go swinging and swaying, 

With the winds’ playing, 

And fancy you never could possibly drop? 


Over you leaves would bend, 

The summer heat fend, 

But above you could see, now and then, bits of sky; 
And below, far, far down 

Bits of earth, green and brown, 

And little school children, perhaps, going by. 


I think it must be 

Great fun up a tree, 

In a little round nest in a crotch in the top; 

But then, after all, 

One might get a fall, 

And I’m afraid I might find it a long way to drop. 


It’s all right to be 

A bird in a tree 

In a little round nest that the breezes sway; 

But since I’m not one, 

I’d much rather run 

On the solid, green earth, and with children play! 
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The Circus Parade 
By Nellie V. Harvey 


HE circus parade is always fascinating to 
children, and to make one and see it around 
the room gives them much pleasure. 

Several lessons can be given, one in color by 
using the parquetry circles (standard colors) for 
decorating the wagon wheels; other lessons in 
cutting, painting, and pasting. We use this parade 
in our schoolroom as a border around the base of 
our blackboard, and when it is replaced by other 
borders the children exclaim, ‘‘When are we going 
to have the parade up again?” 

It is very easily made: Cut the body of the 
circus wagon from heavy manila tag. Make per- 
forations at the top and bottom and sew across with 
brown worsted, making the bars of the cage. Cut 
circular wheels also of manila tag or have children 
do it, and place a parquetry circle in the center of 
each. Fasten to the wagon with brass fasteners 
so that the wheels will turn. 

Hectograph animals, clowns, etc., on heavy 
drawing paper; have children color them with water 
colors or crayons, according to the age of the child. 
Paint one clown with red hat and polka dots on 
suit, the other one green hat and dots. These 
colors are very effective. Paint bears brown with 
red and green hats. Color the elephant gray and 


the rest of the animals brown and yellow. 


Cut animals, clowns, etc., to line and paste in 
cages. Put clown together with fastener and place on 
camel's back, tie green worsted to the neck of camel 
and to the hand of the clown for reins. The other 
clown is to lead the elephant. He should have red 
worsted tied as a leader around the elephant’s neck 
and to his hand. A standard can be pasted on the 
back of each object so it will stand up. 

The parade can be carried out to a greater extent 
by cutting out horses, bare-back riders, and numer- 
ous other attractions that go with a circus. 


At Billy Miller’s circus-show 

He’s got a circus-ring—an’ they’s 
A dressin’ room,—so’s he can go 

An’ dress an’ paint up when he plays 
He’s somepin else ;—’cause sometimes he’s 
‘Ringmaster’—bossin’ like he please— 
An’ sometimes ‘Ephalunt’—er ‘Bare- 
Back Rider,’ prancin’ out o’ there! 


An’ sometimes—an’ the best of all!— 

He’s ‘The Old Clown,’ an’ got on clo’es 
All stripud, an’ white hat, all tall 

An’ peakud—like in shore-’nuff shows,— 
An’ got three-cornered red marks, too, 
On his white cheeks—ist like they do!— 
An’ you'd ist die, the way he sings 
An’ dances an’ says funny things!”’ 
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THE GRASSHOPPER 


(MOTION SONG) 
GEORGE CooPER A. B. Ponsonsy 


Gaily and daintily 


Z 


Grass-hopper green is a com-i-cal chap; He liveson the best of 


Ped. Ped. 


= 


Bright lit - tle trou - sers,jack - et‘ and cap, These are his sum-mer wear, in the mead-ow he 


in the sun; . Its hop - per-ty, skip-per-ty, high and low, 


Summer’sthetime for fun,— It’s hop-per-ty,skip-per-ty, high and low, Summer’s the time for fun. 


> i+. 
pop ri. a tempo. 


oe 


marcato. 


Ped. Ped. Ped. 


All rights reserved. 


(It will be advisable to choose a certain number of |children]for grasshoppers, while the others sing the song. 
Skipping should begin with the words ‘‘ hopperty, skipperty,’’ and a climax may be made at the high note empha- 
sizing the words “ high and low,”’, when they occur the second time, near the close, by as high a jump followed by as 
light a landing as possible.) 


6 “3 
R.H. rn. — 
lightly 
Ped. Ped. Ped. 
Ped. Ped. Ped. ~ * 
loves to go, Play-ing a- way (xe 
cres. otth strong rhythm but delicatel 
ian ? = ng rhythm but delicately 
Ped. Ped. Ped. ‘Ped. 
. 
Ped. Ped. Ped * | ce 
Ped. Ped. * 


Simple Cut-out Models for the Trades, 
with Suggestions for Use in the 
Primary School and Kindergarten 


By Helen A. Sage 


i 
| 


a and 6. Color handle brown, 
remainder black. 

¢. Color black. Red or yellow 
for the flame. 


6. SHOVEL 


The Miner 


| 
LAMP 


Nursery Stories 


(Based on Froebel’s Mother Play) 


By Florence Stookey 


THE CHARCOAL BURNER 


That smallest seeming causes power may wield— 
That firmest matter to man’s strength must yield— 


That under aspect mean great good may hide— 
In your child’s mind plant these truths side by side. 


—Motto from Froebel’s Mother Play. 


X. The Miner 


‘ 


: H, mother,” called Lucy, ‘‘come and see the 
nasty, ugly, dirty man that’s coming down 


and he marches bravely down the road to the mine 
and then he goes down, down, down into a deep hole, 
and all night long when other folks are sleeping that 
good, kind miner chops out the coal that keeps my 
little girl and all little children warm. Then when 
morning comes he blows out the flame from the 
tiny lamp on his cap, slings his pickax over his 
shoulders, and goes home. But do you think he 
has time to enjoy the beautiful bright sunshine 
long, or to play games with little Tim, or to read 
to Katie?”’ 
‘“Why, what does he do then?”’ asked Lucy. 


the street. It’s early in the morning and he’s dirty 
already. Ugh! Ugh!” 

“Oh,” said mother, ‘‘that’s the miner. Down in 
the village he has a little white cottage, a sweet rosy 
wife, and two fine children, Katie and Tim. , He 
loves them quite as much as father loves you and 
mother, but every evening just about supper time he 
kisses them good-by (his face is nice and clean then), 


‘His back is so tired and he’s so sleepy that he 
has to go to bed and sleep all day; and then after 
he’s had his supper back to work he goes again.’ 


The next morning Lucy came dancing out into 
the kitchen. 


“Oh, mother, what do you think? That nice 
miner just went by—and he smiled at me! His 
smile is so nice and white, mother!”’ 


It seems almost superfluous to make any comment on the value of training the hand in childhood now that kindergartens are a recognized 
part of all advanced schools, and some form of hand work is a part of the work of all the grades in our best public schools, to say nothing of 
the technical colleges and vocational schools that are filled with thousands of earnest, eager students. 

And yet there is another side of this question which Froebel brings out in his play song of The Charcoal Burner, of which Miss Stookey’s 
little story is but one illustration. It needs to be emphasized, namely, that the value of work is according to its usefulness, not its appear- 
ance. That man deserves the most honor who has served the most lives, and all the work which is of use is honorable. It is only the idle rich 
and the useless poor who need to be ashamed of their lives. 

This genuine respect for honest work can but be nurtured in a young child by leading him to do creative work, no matter how simple it 
may be, so that it is his own idea or rather his own expression of an idea. Sometimes it is best that the mother suggest the idea and thus 
avoid waste of time and effort on insignificant and futile work. 

If the child’s interest in the industries of the world around him has been awakened, admiration for the workers will follow, and then the 
impulse to imitate will almost invariably manifest itself. The hand work of the kindergarten and primary grades should teach the processes 
of this indirectly. Again if he can see an artist at work, the art impulse is quickened, and the joy which shines in a child’s eyes when given 


a paint box or bit of clay, a pencil or crayon, and chalk and blackboard, after he has seen these materials used, will convince the most skeptic 


that an inborn love of beauty lies dormant in each human soul. We so often stifle these divine creative impulses by our stupidity in supplying 


our children with ready-made toys and mechanical inventions which amuse or interest us, but which are far beyond a child’s power to repro- 
duce or even to master. 

When the great thought that lies dormant in these little finger plays of Froebel’s is rightly understood and rightly carried out by the 
mothers of our land, not merely will wealth increase, which is oftentimes an obstacle in a child’s development of his power to improve, to 
invent, to create, in the world around him, but the deep abiding joy in the work of his hands will be his. 


“And no one shall work for money and no one shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy of the working, and each in his separate star 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the God of things as they are.” 
And, at the same time, a community of interests will bring each into sympathy with his fellow workers as can no proximity of body. 


ELIZABETH HARRISON. 


———_, 


The Month-by-Month Stories 


The Prickly Little Bush 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


i was the only growing thing in the whole, 

beautiful garden that was prickly. It stood 
beside the sunny path, so low that the white rabbit 
could have jumped over it. It wanted to spread 
its branches across the path to be touched by the 
gardener and the children, but no one cared to go 
very near the little bush that was so covered with 
thorns. 

The day lily had broad, soft leaves without a 
single thorn. It spread them away from the prickly 
bush. The tulip had tall, smooth leaves. It held 
them very high, and away from the bush that was 
so thorny and prickly. The white rabbit that 
lived in the garden and loved to sun himself beneath 
the plants was very careful not to go near the 
prickly little bush. 

“I must tie this bush so that it cannot hurt 
any one,’ the gardener said one day as he passed 
it. ‘‘The thorns on it are growing larger and larger 
every day.”’ So he cut a long, straight stick, and 


painted it green, and stuck it in the ground beside 


the prickly littke bush. Then he tied the bush 
tightly to the stick, which kept it from leaning over 
the path. 

“Be very careful not to go near that ugly little 
bush,” said the children. ‘It will scratch you even 
worse than the cat scratches.” 

All this was very discouraging, and the prickly 
little bush drooped and did not feel like growing. 

But the days grew warmer, the sun shone, and 
soft rains fell upon the garden. A pleasant breeze 
came singing down the path, and the sun and the 
rain and the breeze, each one, spoke to the prickly 
little bush. 

“Climb up a little higher,” the great, yellow sun 
seemed to say. So the prickly little bush pulled 
and stretched its prickly branches up toward the 
blue sky, and as it grew higher and higher, its 
thorns went, too, out of the way of the rabbit and 
the children. 

“Push a bit harder,” the pattering raindrops 
seemed to say to the roots of the prickly little bush 
as they soaked down through the ground. So the 
roots of the prickly little bush pushed and pushed 
until the branches seemed bursting, and green 


leaves and little brown buds came and covered over 
the thorns so that they could scarcely be seen at all. 

‘‘Open your buds as wide as you can,”’ the warm 
breeze seemed to sing as it stopped in the branches 
of the prickly little bush. So the little bush unfolded 
its brown buds as wide as it could. 

Then it came to be the most beautiful day of all, 
the mother’s birthday. The children went out to 
the garden to try to find the loveliest thing that 
grew there to be their mother’s birthday gift, and 
that was not easy because the garden was so full of 
lovely things. 

“T am sure that she will like this tall white 
lily,’’ said one of the children. 

“But the lily fades so quickly after it is picked,” 
said another child. “I think that she would like a 
red tulip.”’ 

“But our mother loves pink better than she 
loves red,’”’ said the youngest child. ‘‘Do let us 
go on a little farther before we decide what to take 
her for her birthday. Oh, how pretty—’’ The 
youngest child stopped in front of the prickly little 
bush, and the others crowded close to see, too. 

They would never have known that is was the 
prickly bush at all. It stood as proud and as 
straight as a little tree, and its green leaves covered 
it like a beautiful dress. Peeping out from between 
the leaves were the most lovely pink flowers as soft 
as velvet and with so many curling petals that one 
could not count them. They smelled sweeter than 
any other flower in the garden, and the children 
could scarcely speak at first, they were so surprised. 

‘“‘Roses!”’ said one child at last. 

‘Pink roses!’’ said another child. 

“The prickly little bush has turned into a rose 
bush for our mother’s birthday,” said the youngest 
child. 

So they smelled of the beautiful pink roses, and 
touched them softly to feel how soft and like velvet 
the petals were. Then they decided that the pink 
roses that had bloomed on the prickly little bush 
were the loveliest things in the whole garden, and 
they picked the largest pink rose of all to carry 
into the house for their mother’s birthday gift. 

On the way they met the gardener, and they 
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showed him the beautiful rose, telling him how it had 
grown upon the prickly little bush. He smiled, for 
he knew a great deal about the strange ways of his 
plants. 


“| thought it would bear roses this year,’’ the 
gardener said. “It often happens that the bush 
with the sharpest thorns to carry, once it blooms, 
has the prettiest flowers.”’ 


Sa 


Through the Garden-Gate Series 


By Myrta Margaret Higgins 


IV. The Crescent and Full Moon, and the Star 


The day seemed very long. Mother had told 
Harold that he must wander all day and at last 
come to Twilight Land. ‘‘Not until sunset can I 
meet you in that land,’’ she had said; and had gone 
about her work leaving her boy to wonder. The 
garden gate had stood open all day, but Harold did 
not go into the garden. What would be the use? 
‘“Not until sunset,’’ Mother had said, and so he 
wandered in the daisy field, gathering flowers to 
offer the queen, when he should meet her in Twilight 
Land. 

At last the sun’s light ceased to make the garden 
colors brilliant, and the shadows grew long and 
dim. Mother went quietly through the garden gate, 
knowing that Harold would follow. She led the 
way down the long path to one that ran across the 
back of the garden where stood a row of sunflowers. 
In front of the sunflowers was a wide edging of 
old-fashioned marigolds, or calendulas. 

‘““Do you remember when we planted these?”’ 
she said, turning to Harold. 

“Yes, we planted little crescents,’’ he said; 
“‘you told me they were shaped like the crescent 
moon.” 

“‘And now they have grown into full and round 
and golden blooms, like the full moon,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, this is Twilight Land,” he said, ‘crescent 
and full moon.” 

‘“‘And stars,’” she added, turning to the nicotiana 
blossoms that were just opening. ; 

‘And larger stars,’’ exclaimed Harold in wonder, 
as he saw in the fast-coming darkness the heads of 
the white Madonna lilies shine in beautiful radiance. 
“How wonderful the garden must be at night, 
Mother!”’ he said. 

am a queen,” she softly chided. 


Harold made a deep bow and said, ‘“‘My queen, 
how beautiful is Twilight Land.” 

V. The Royal Pincushion 

‘“You. must not wander in strange lands all the 
time,’ said Mother the next morning. ‘‘ You have 
seen enough of ‘foreign lands’ for a while, but I am 
going to meet you once more in Twilight Land 
to-day at sunset, and as queen I shall give you a 
royal gift for remembrance.” 

And so Harold was kept wondering still another 
day. ‘‘What would the queen give to him?”’ He 
must bow very low, and thank her—he must not 
forget that. Often he peeped into the corners of 
the garden that day wondering if there could possibly 
be a new flower he had not seen. 
one. 


He knew every 
The gift could not be a surprise then. It 
must be his favorite flower—the pansy. 

When twilight came Mother was missing from 
the house. Where had she gone? Had she not 
waited every time for him to go through the gate, 
following her? In haste he ran, for the shadows 
were long and so dim that soon the stars alone would 
shine in the garden. Breathless, he halted, with a 
sudden start. There on the garden seat sat Mother 
—the queen—dressed in white. She smiled, and 
Harold understood. The daisies he had gathered 
yesterday she had woven into a wreath that rested 
like a crown on her head. 

He drew near and made a low bow. 

“Take this,’ she said. is the royal pin- 
cushion for the queen’s own use. It is a gift for 
remembrance. Every pin is pure gold, and the 
cushion is full. The frills are of pure gold and 
every frill is perfect.” 

Harold held out both hands, and the queen laid 
upon them the large head of a sunflower. 

Bowing again, he said, ‘‘I thank you for the gift 
of gold.” 
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International Kindergarten Union 
Twenty-third Annual Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, May 1-5, 1916 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING, Boston, MAss. 


Officers 


President, Miss Catharine R. Watkins, 1720 Oregon 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

First Vice-President, ‘Miss Alma L. Binzel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Clara Meisner, Ellens- 
burg, Wash. 

Recording Secretary, 
Moines, lowa. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May 

, Murray, Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 

Auditor, Miss Anna E. Harvey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Branches 


Nashville (Tenn.) Kindergarten Association. 

Kindergarten Association of Vancouver, B. C. 

Santa Barbara (Cal.) Kindergarten Club. 

Law Froebel Kindergarten Training School Alumnze 
Association, Toledo, Ohio. 

South Bend (Ind.) Training School Alumnz Associa- 
tion. 


Miss Bessie M. Park, Des 


MOST successful convention—one which showed 
marked progress not only in the kindergarten 
movement in general, but in the work of the Union 
itself, and, with it all, a round of social pleasure 
beautifully arranged and carried out,—this was the 
verdict of all who attended the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the I. K. U. in Cleveland. 

The program moved so smoothly and all the 
arrangements for the convenience of visitors were so 
well planned that from the moment delegates arrived 
at headquarters until the close of the last session 
every hour was profitably filled. Each year it is 
felt that ‘‘the last is the best,’’ but to improve upon 
the Cleveland convention will be a difficult task 
which is set for Boston next year. 

The whole city of Cleveland was bright with 
blossoming trees and green lawns, the parks were 
showing their first spring freshness, and the lake 
front was a bit of summer promise. Clouds and 
showers were of little consequence, for there were 
sunny times between, and rain did not at any time 
interfere with the regular progress of the program. 

Not only were there natural attractions out of 
doors, but in every meeting place flowers were 
arranged in profusion and with strikingly artistic 
effects. It was as if Cleveland were in a different 
country, for some of the flowers were rare, or at least 
unfamiliar to many of the visitors, and one won- 
dered how the committee in charge could have 
worked out such a variety of decorations. 

The rooms at Hotel Statler which were fitted up 
as headquarters presented a busy appearance 
throughout the week. A businesslike corps of 
helpers under the direction of efficient chairmen 
managed the details of registration and all the other 
business of headquarters, which is so important to 
the success of a convention. To the committee on 
credentials special credit is due for the remarkable 
increase in associate membership this year, for so 


well were the advantages of membership presented, 
and so easy was it made to join, that 340 new names 
were enrolled, the largest number ever added during 
a convention. Cleveland can also boast of the 
largest registration, 645, which exceeds even the 
large Washington meeting three years ago. 

The pin which fastened the badge of office was an 
attractive circular one of gold and blue enamel. The 
letters ‘‘I. K. U.” on the dark blue background were 
more prominent than the date and place of meeting, 
so that it seemed like a real membership pin, and 
might well be adopted as a permanent one 

To the general chairman, Miss Netta Faris, whose 
courage and energy made the convention possible, in 
spite of difficulties and disappointments, should be 
given honor and praise, for the plan was hers and 
under her direction the united force of local workers 
achieved a success which will make Cleveland a by- 
word of pleasure and efficiency for many years. 

A special word of appreciation should be given to 
the transportation committee and to the group of 
women who gave so freely of their services and so 
skillfully managed their cars in carrying officers and 
guests to and from meeting places, and to the 
hospitality committee who looked out for every one 
at every time. A manly group of Boy Scouts was in 
attendance at the station to meet trains and carry 
baggage, and the local red ribbon was in evidence at 
every point where assistance might be needed. 
There seemed always to be a friendly hand to guide 
and carry and direct. 

Many words of praise were heard for the exhibit, 
which, in addition to the usual kindergarten and 
first grade work, included a remarkable exhibition 
of drawings made by the child study and story-telling 
class of the Cleveland School of Art. In this work 
Miss Virginia E. Graeff, former kindergarten super- 
visor of the Cleveland public schools, now a member 
of the Art School faculty, has, in a series of experi- 
ments during the past four years, made an effort to 
unite the play spirit of the kindergarten with the 
technical work of the art student. The illustrations 
of children’s stories were the results of these experi- 
ments. 

A unique kindergartner’s table, the invention of 
two Cleveland kindergartners, was also a center of 
attraction. By a simple mechanical arrangement a 
circular portion of the top could be made to revolve, 
thus enabling the kindergartner to show to the child 
from all sides any illustration of gift work. A con- 
venient drawer, with compartments, was another 
interesting feature of the table. 

Officers and committees were busy on Monday 
with special meetings and conferences and Monday 
and Tuesday mornings were the times especially set 
apart for visiting kindergartens. (Guides were on 
hand each day to escort delegates so as to make it 
possible to reach the desired places easily and quickly. 
There were many reports of interesting visits and 
profitable observation from these hurried trips. 

The social side of the week’s program began on 
Tuesday with a luncheon in honor of officers, train- 
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ing teachers, and supervisors, given by the manage- 
ment and faculty of the Cleveland Kindergarten 
Training School at the Cleveland Athletic Club. 
Gauzy, fluttering butterflies decorated the place 
cards and gave an airy appearance to the dainty 
flower-trimmed tables, which were set for over one 
hundred guests. Miss Netta Faris spoke a word of 
welcome and presented Mrs. Homer Johnson, chair- 
man of the committee on hospitality, who introduced 
the after-dinner speakers, Supt. J. M. H. Frederick; 
Mr. Charles T. Lynch, superintendent of Lakewood 
schools; Mr. Robert T. Himelick, principal of Cleve- 
land Normal Training School; and Prof. Charles F. 
Thwing, president of Western Reserve University. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The regular meetings began on Tuesday afternoon 
when forces were divided between the conference for 
training teachers and supervisors and the conference 
for directors and assistants. Both were unusually 
well attended, the room at the Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, where the directors and assistants met, 
overflowing so that many sat on the steps of the 
platform. The room was bright with daffodils, and 
the whole house was thrown open, several rooms 
being devoted to the exhibit which had been pre- 
pared for the convention. Miss Lillian Stone, first 
vice-president, was chairman at this conference, 
and the topic was: Kindergarten Supervision from 
the Standpoint of the Supervised. The following 
printed outline was passed through the audience as 
suggestive of the questions which might be discussed 
at some future meeting, but no opportunity for dis- 
cussion was given at this time :— 

1. What do you consider of greatest importance in a super- 
visor’s visit? 

(a) for improvement of the kindergarten? 
(b) for helping the kindergartner? 


2. What form of criticism do you feel most helpful—written 
or verbal? 
3. What do you consider prime essentials 
(a) during the morning circle or story period? 
(b) during rhythms or games? 
(c) during the gift plays? 
(d) during the occupations? 
4. How is freedom developed in the kindergartner as well as 
among the children? 
(Note Dr. Hibben’s address at I. K. U. in Springfield.) 
5. Do you consider it helpful for a supervisor to demonstrate 
her method by taking the morning circle, gift plays, games, etc.? 
6. Compare the value of 
(a) directed and free play with the building gifts; 
(b) directed or undirected plays and rhythms; 
(c) directed or experimental work with materials. 
(Hand work.) 


Miss Stone gave a history of this conference, 
which was launched three years ago at Washington, 
giving the reasons for bringing together directors and 
assistants apart from their supervisors, so that the 
supervised standpoint might be gained. Her talk 
was followed by several gift lessons and games 
given by different kindergartners. 

At the same time, training teachers and super- 
visors in session in the Lattice Room of Hotel Statler 
were discussing The Relation of Special Supervisors 
to the Supervisor of Kindergartens and to the Kinder- 
garten Teachers. Miss Helen Gordon of Washing- 
ton, chairman of the committee on training and 
supervision, presided, and the papers presented 
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were prepared by Miss Ella R. Boyce, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Miss Julia S. Bothwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Many took part in the free discussion which followed. 

After the meetings, delegates from both confer- 
ences were brought together at the Willson School, 
where the members of the Cleveland Principals’ 
Club entertained informally. 


TUESDAY EVENING 
Chamber of Commerce 

The first open meeting brought out a splendid 
attendance, and local interest in the convention 
was voiced by representatives of the city, who occu- 
pied the platform with the officers of the I. K. U., 
the speakers, and students of the Kindergarten 
Training School who formed the chorus which fur- 
nished the musical numbers. Palms and masses 
of flowers decorated the platform and made a beau- 
tiful setting. 

Miss Netta Faris, principal of the Kindergarten 
Training School and general chairman of the local 
committee, gave the first words of welcome and 
introduced the other speakers, Mr. Lamar T. Bea- 
man, director of Public Welfare, who spoke for 
the Mayor; Mr. J. M. H. Frederick, superintendent 
of Cleveland public schools; Mrs. Charles W. 
Wason, president of the Cleveland Day Nursery 
and Free Kindergarten Association; and Miss 
Nellie White, president of the Cleveland Training 
School Alumnae Association. Each one voiced a 
hearty welcome, and the hearts of visitors were 
warmed by the sympathy with kindergarten work 
which was so enthusiastically expressed. 

Miss Catharine Watkins, president of the I. 
K. U., represented the Union, and responded to 
these greetings in a charming way, speaking of the 
benefits derived from such a gathering as this, from 
the city itself, from the opportunity for renewing 
acquaintances, and from the program. 

Before proceeding to the address of the evening, 
a delightful bit of entertainment was given by the 
chorus. Three songs were beautifully rendered, 
Under the Trees, The Snow Storm, and a Spring 
Song. 

Dr. Henry Neumann, Ethical Culture School, 
New York, was then introduced, and an inspiring 
address on The Wisdom of Life and the Child’s Ex- 
periences was presented. This address will be 
printed in full in a later number. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
First Methodist Church 


Many preparations had been made for ‘‘dele- 
gates’ day in the morning,” ‘and in spite of rain 
there was the largest attendance ever known for this 
particular session, and the enthusiasm of those who 
formed the procession was in no wise dampened. 
Always an inspiring sight, it was especially so this 
year, as the long line wound through the aisles of 
the church to the music of the East Technical High 
School orchestra. 

There were frequent bursts of applause from the 
officers who reviewed the parade from the platform, 
and from spectators, as some particularly effective 
banner passed by. Milwaukee carried several beau- 
tiful banners bearing information about work in 
that city, Pittsburgh delegates carried individual 
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pennants, and Ohio delegates bore large signs and 
other decorations. Names of states mounted on 
standards wound with greens designated the seats 
where state delegations finally paused, and these 
added to the festive appearance of the auditorium. 
Such a procession cannot fail to make one feel the 
strength and vitality of the cause represented. 

Miss Alma Binzel, first vice-president, presided 
at this session and called the roll of states, and 
delegates gave brief reports of activities along vari- 
ous lines. Such a report as that a superintendent 
is contemplating introducing in the first grade a 
three-hour morning session because such good 
results in happiness and training have been shown 
in the kindergar en, or that a first grade association 
has been formec in one city which meets with the 
kindergarten association, frequent reports of in- 
crease of salary, a record of kindergartens in every 
school in one city, showed the trend of the move- 
ment as no other part of the convention could. 

Illinois, which for two years has held the prize 
banner for largest attendance at business sessions, 
gave an entertaining little exercise as an additional 
contribution to the morning’s program. Standing 
in two lines in front of the platform, the delegates 
recited the following lines, each speaker showing a 
letter as she gave her lines. 


C—for Chicago, its motto, “I will.’ 
We've stood strong for the cause, and are strong for it still. 
H—is for highest in delegates each year. 
We plan to take back the banner from here. 
I—is inspiration, we come here to get. 
If we all pull together we'll get it, you bet! 
C— is for Cleveland, we rejoice to be here. 
Though we tried hard to beat you one other sad year. 
A—is for action, for that we are noted. 
We come from a city where women have voted. 
G— is for graceful, and gracious, and grand. 
For such are our hostesses, best in the land. 
O—for ourselves, an enthusiastic band. 
You'll find none more loyal in all this broad land. 
! 
First in quantity, 
First in quality, 
And first in the hearts of the Union. 


Invitations for the convention next year were 
read from Syracuse, Boston, and Baltimore. The 
first two were represented by ‘“‘speaking delegates”’ 
as well as by letters of invitation, and interest in 
the decision of the time and place committee (Miss 
Caroline Barbour, Miss Hattie Twichell, and Miss 
Frances Wetmore) at once became keen 

Immediately after the morning session there 
was a motor drive to the West Side, and a luncheon 
at the West Technical High School at which 


members of the Cleveland Congress of Mothers 
were hostesses. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The luncheon was followed by a short session 
at which Mrs. Orville Bright, vice-president of the 
National Congress of Mothers, Chicago, spoke on 
The National Congress of Mothers and the Kinder- 
garten Mothers’ Club, and the report from the com- 
mittee on affiliation with the National Congress 


of Mothers, of which Miss Lucy Wheelock is chair- 
man, was read. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE 

Every one was then brought back 
to the First Methodist Church for 
the Memorial Service for Miss 
Susan E. Blow. 

The wealth of flowers which 
had decorated the church in the 
morning had given place to palms 
and a simple mass of red roses 
at one side of the pulpit. This 
was Miss Blow’s favorite flower, 
and it was most fitting that ar- 
rangements were made to dis- 
tribute the flowers after the 
exercises to the free kindergartens 
and the children’s hospital. 

It was a service of reminiscence, 
an expression of gratitude for the 
life which had done so much for 
the kindergarten, rather than a 
time of mourning. After an im- 
pressive prelude on the organ, 
Miss Mary McCulloch, supervisor 
of kindergartens, St. Louis, spoke 
of the Early Days in St. Louis, 
when Miss Blow was_ beginning 
her work there. A message from 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison concern- 
ing these early days was also read. 
Miss Patty Hill, Veachers College, 
New York, gave personal remi- 
niscences of Miss Blow’s later life, 
and a paper by Miss Alice Parker, 
principal of the kindergarten de- 
partment of Pittsburgh Normal 
School, and a member of the class 
of 1904 which Miss Blow held in 
Washington, wasread. ‘‘Recollec- 
tions’ by Madam Maria Kraus 
30elte, who was Miss Blow’s first 
training teacher, were read, and 
extracts from letters from many 
who knew Miss Blow intimately 
were given by Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis, supervisor of New York 
kindergartens. 

Two musical numbers were given 
by the Strauss Trio, and the service 
closed with the Doxology, a great 
chorus of praise for the life that 
has gone. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The ballroom of Hotel Statler, a 
beautiful room in itself, and made 
still more attractive by palms and 
flowers, was the scene of the annual 
evening reception, at which op- 
portunity is given for renewing old 
acquaintances and making new 
ones. Pretty evening dresses and 
gay spirits are always character- 
istic of this social affair, and it is 
an inspiration to watch the moving 
crowd and catch the hum of the 
many voices. The reception this 


year was given by the Cleveland 
Day Nursery and Free Kinder- 
garten Association, and represent- 
atives of local organizations and 
the officers of the Union were in 
the receiving line. Groups of kin- 
dergartners overflowed into ad- 
joining rooms and corridors outside, 
where they were free to chat or 
listen to the music of the orchestra, 
an important addition to the fes- 
tivity. Guests lingered long, loath 
to give up the social atmosphere 
which is so well fostered by kinder- 
garten training. Nothing was lack- 
ing to make the reception enjoy- 
able, and it will long be re- 
membered as one of the most 
successful ever given for the Union. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 


First Methodist Church. 

A business session with a pro- 
gram made up entirely of reports 
sounds uninteresting, but this year 
the reports of officers and com- 
mittees were so concise and showed 
such an intelligent grasp of the 
important phases of each line of 
work, that there was no lack of 
interest at any time, and one felt 
that the Union, through its com- 
mittee workers, was doing things 
worth while, and growing to a 
greater extent than had ever before 
been evidenced. 

The report of the corresponding 
secretary, Miss May Murray, 
showed that the number of 
branches is now 133, and of as- 
sociate members 276. The latter 
has been largely increased during 
the week of the convention. The 
receipts for the year, reported by 
Miss Murray as treasurer, were 
$4,046.73, expenditures, $2,760.38, 
leaving a balance of $1,286.35 on 
hand. 

‘Miss Annie Laws, chairman of 
the committee of nineteen, was not 
present, but sent a report which 
spoké of the work of the committee 
in relation to the bulletin on Kin- 
dergarten Training Schools recently 
issued by the Bureau of Education, 
and gave a brief history of the 
committee of nineteen, speaking 
especially of the influence of Miss 
Blow. She said :— 

The members of the committee 
will always treasure as one of the 
great privileges of life the close 
association with Miss Blow, the 
great leader in this country of the 
kindergarten movement, during 
those years of many meetings and 
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conferences. No words can ade- 
quately express their appreciation 
of that wonderful power and in- 
spiration so characteristic of Miss 
Blow, nor of that sense of loss now 
that she has gone from their midst. 
The present chairman of the 
committee feels that in the passing 
onward of the great leaders, the 
younger generation of kindergar- 
ten workers will never realize what 
they have missed in the way of 
personal contact and association, 
for, after all, the personal touch 
and the spoken word are vastly 
different from the written or 
printed page. 
Of Miss Blow it can truly be said, 
“For even as one mastering thought can 
thrill 
A thousand differing minds and hearts 
until 
= with one desire, have but one 
will, 
So in each life one consecrated aim, 
One high endeavor, like a chemist’s flame, 


Melts and reshapes each lesser thought 
and aim.” 


Miss Nina Vandewalker, chair- 
man of the bureau of education 
committee, gave such an excellent 
report of definite work accom- 
plished that it will be printed in 
full in a later number. 

Closely related to this report 
was that given by Miss Myra 
Winchester, the I. K. U. represent- 
ative in the kindergarten division 
of the bureau of education. As 
this is a new undertaking for the 
Union, it will be of interest to 
know just what has been accom- 
plished in the last few months. 
Miss Winchester began her work 
for the Union in September, and 
in connection with her report she 
gave the following summary :— 

1. An addressograph mailing 
list of about 8,000 names has been 
compiled; it comprises kindergar- 
ten training teachers, supervisors, 
and public school kindergarten 
teachers. 

2. Circular letters (four up to 
the present) have been mailed to 
the above list, making a total of 
32,000 copies. 

3. A question-form on outdoor 
work has been mailed to the 8,000 
names. 

4. An inquiry on open-air kin- 
dergartens has been mailed to 350 
cities. 

5. The chapter on kindergarten 
education from the 1914 Annual 
Report, the Introductory Survey 


from Volume II, and the chapter 
from the 1915 Annual Report have 
been mailed to I. K. U. branches 
and associate members; 600 each 
time, approximately 1,200 in all. 

6. A list of kindergarten train- 
ing schools was prepared for the 
Educational Directory, 1915-16. 

7. Form letters containing re- 
quests for definitions of terms used 
in kindergarten education have 
been mailed to training teachers 
and supervisors, 315 in number. 

8. Bulletins 1915 No. 24 and 
1916 No. 5 have been distributed. 

9. Propaganda leaflets to the 
number of 7,145 have been mailed 
on request. 

10. The returns from ‘the in- 
quiry into the problems of super- 
vision been tabulated, 
preparatory to work on the bul- 
letin on kindergarten supervision. 

11. The division has assisted 
the following I. K. U. commit- 
tees: Committee on training and 
supervision. Committee on propa- 
ganda. Joint committee, National 
Congress of Mothers. Committee 
on investigation. Committee on 
health, sanitation, and hygiene. 

12. Plans are in process for 
assisting the child study committee 
and the committee on literature. 

13. Plans are in process for 
working with the National Council 
of Primary Education. 

14. The I. K. U. was repre- 
sented at the meeting of the 
Woman’s Peace Party and at the 
National Council of Women; re- 
ports of I. K. U. policies and work 
were presented; other educational 
meetings attended were in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Detroit. 

15. Approximately 500 letters 
have been received and 500 written 
during the past seven months. 

The report of the committee on 
propaganda (Miss Grace Mix, 
chairman) was read by Miss 
Katherine Martin. It told of the 
results of a questionnaire sent to 
well-known representatives of the 
kindergarten in all the states where 
kindergarten activity is found. 
The answers threw light on several 
phases of kindergarten develop- 
ment. This committee now has 
at its disposal for propaganda work 
the sum of $324.38, which gives an 
opportunity to make more active 
efforts to stimulate a wider knowl- 
edge of the kindergarten and a 
persistent demand for its adoption. 
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start to finish. 


AN INFORMATION AGENCY 
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hither and yon, with instructions accompanying each to 
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tion usually means a wild goose chase after a vacancy 
which either never existed, has already been filled, or 
is so totally different from what the candidate is fitted 
for as to be impossible of consideration. 
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NATURE SONGS 
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Nature Study for little people is here 
presented through the medium of beautiful 
pictures, delightful stories, and “‘singable” 
songs. Jt is a most pleasing little book of 
18 songs and 18 stories and 21 full page 
plates. Valuable for kindergartners and 
primary teachers. 


76 pages. Bound in boards. 
Price 75 cents per copy, 5 for $3.50. 


“For home and kindergarten use noth- 
ing more fitting can be imagined.”— 
Mother's Magazine. 


‘Many a teacher will tell these stories 
with delight, and many a mother will find 
here just the thing in story and song to 
arouse interest in Nature.”"—Guide to 
Nature. 


The Comstock Publishing Company, 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York. 


Miss Lucia Sanderson, chairman 
of the committee on literature, 
and Miss Julia Wade Abbot, chair- 
man of the committee on graphic 
arts, gave most interesting ac- 
counts of the special lines of work 
carried on by their respective com- 
mittees, and Miss Lillian Stone 
read a brief report for the commit- 
tee on foreign relations (Miss 
Annie Laws, chairman). Miss 
Mary McCulloch spoke a word 
for the Froebel monument, the 
funds for which are slowly accu- 
mulating. 

Because of lack of space these 
reports cannot be given at this 
time, but some of them will appear 
later, and all will be included in 
the official printed proceedings of 
the convention. 

The report of the committee on 
necrology (Miss Clara Wheeler, 
chairman) was read by the secre- 
tary. It recorded the following 
losses by death during the past 
year :— 

Miss Susan E. Blow, March 26, 

1916, New York City. 

Mrs. M. Louise Van Kirk, Febru- 
ary 28, 1916, Philadelphia. 
Miss Pearl Weiler, January 16, 

1916, Cincinnati. 

Miss Mary Weir Ludlow, 
vember 29, 1915, Cleveland. 
Mrs. John N. Crouse, November 

6, 1915, Chicago. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Truesdell, 

August 11, 1915, Milwaukee. 


During this session, Miss Alma 
Binzel called attention to the work 
of the new National Council of 
Primary Education. One of the 
purposes of this organization is to 
promote the extension of kinder- 
garten activities into the grades, 
and it is hoped that during the 
coming year there may be many 
interesting reports of work accom- 
plished. 

At the close of the business of 
the morning, the prize banner was 
awarded to the state having the 
largest attendance at the two 
business meetings. Michigan and 
Pennsylvania were the two states 
competing this year, and the dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania proudly 
walked off with the banner. 


No- 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Again’ the ballroom of Hotel 
Statler was transformed into a 


delightful social meeting place, 
and it was indeed a pretty sight 
with tables set for the luncheon 
given by the alumnae association 
of the Cleveland Kindergarten 
Training School, Thursday noon. 
A long table on a raised platform 
across the end of the room was the 
place of honor for local officials, 
officers of the Union, and other 
out-of-town guests of special prom- 
inence. Beautifully arranged 
flower pieces were placed at in- 
tervals on the table, and each 
round table on the floor below had 
a dainty centerpiece. At each 
plate was a little individual bou- 
quet, and a unique cut-out card 
introducing Moses Cleaveland, 
the founder of the city, whose 
genial face and handkerchief-wav- 
ing hand expressed a warm wel- 
come and a hearty “come again.”’ 
Over five hundred were enter- 
tained, and the grouping by tens 
at the small round tables helped 
the social spirit so there was no 
dearth of lively conversation in 
any part of the room. 
The luncheon was delicious and 
was served with such promptness 
that there was opportunity for a 
few words before the adjournment 
for the afternoon. 
Miss Nellie White, president of 
the alumnae association, pre- 
sented first Miss Catharine Wat- 
kins, president of the Union, who 
delighted every one with happy 
adaptations of Mother Goose 
rhymes such as these:— 
Kindergartners, kindergartners, where have 
you been? 

We've been to Cleveland, of cities the 
Queen. 

Kindergartners, kindergartners, what did 
you there? 

We have received hospitality rare. 

There were some dear ladies, and what do 
you think! 

They've hardly had time to eat and to 
drink. 

In working for us they’ve never been quiet, 

Our comfort, our joy, are the whole of 
their diet. 


There was an old man, so wise and so true. 

Who loved all the children and knew what 
to do; 

He gave them a garden in which they 
might grow 

And we are its keepers; his name you all 
know. 

And now a simple toast if I may: 

Here’s to the friends, our hosts of to-day; 

Here’s to the workers all down the line, 

Who've made this convention so wonder- 
fully fine; 

Here’s to the Union, our dear I. K. U., 

And to greater service more loyal, more true. 
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Miss White then introduced Mr. 
Cooley of Cleveland, to whose 
vision and broad-minded interest 
in humanity is due the group of 
farms for the unfortunate of the 
city, located at Warrensville, a 
piece of welfare work for which 
Cleveland is noted. Mr. Cooley 
told of this work in his pleasant 
way, so that visitors looked for- 
ward with new interest to the ride 
to Warrensville which had been 
planned for the afternoon. 

As fast as possible after the 
luncheon automobiles, loaned by 
local friends, lined up at the door 
of the hotel and were filled with 
delegates and _ visitors. The 
weather was favorable and the 
ride through the city and into 
the outskirts was a restful change 
after the busy morning. The 
three groups of buildings which 
form the ‘Warrensville Farms,” 
the tubercular colony, the home 
for unfortunates, and the work- 
house, were all thrown open for 
inspection. Cleveland may well 
be proud of the fine buildings, the 
acres of cultivated farm land, and 
the humane system of manage- 
ment. This effort to produce 
normal lives by providing normal 
surroundings is a fine example of 
municipal achievement. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
Ballroom, Hotel Statler 

Miss Watkins presided at this 
evening session, which opened 
with the singing of a group of 
charming songs by a chorus of 
students of the Cleveland Kinder- 
garten Training School. It was 
of interest to note that one of the 
songs was composed by local kin- 
dergartners and one by the leader, 
Miss Anna Goedhart, whose 
thorough training was w ell shown 
in the work of the chorus. 

The topic of the evening was 
Suggestive Experiments in Educa- 
tion, and the first address was by 
Mrs. Marietta L. Johnson on 
The Experiment at Fairhope, Ala- 
bama. Mrs. Johnson is a mag- 
netic speaker, true to her convic- 
tions, and this earnest and enter- 
taining account of her own personal 
experiment in education gave a 
glimpse of ‘the’ schools of 
to-morrow”’ in a way which could 
never be gained from a printed 
description. 

Mrs. Johnson was followed by 


Dean Will Grant Chambers, 
University of Pittsburgh, whose 
address on Basic Principles Under- 
lying the School of Childhood will 
be printed later. 

As an illustration of the princi- 


ples treated in Dean Chambers’ 


paper, Mrs. Alice Corbin Sies spoke 
of ‘“‘Practical Methods” employed 
in the School of Childhood, and 
her talk was illustrated with lan- 
tern slides showing activities in 
this experimental school. 

The final address was by Miss 
Julia Wade Abbot, supervisor 
of kindergartens, Minneapolis, on 
The Relation of Educational Ex- 
periments to the Kindergarten. 

A piano solo played with skill 
and expression by Miss Betsy 
Wyers closed this interesting even- 
ing. 

FRIDAY MORNING 
Euclid Avenue Christian Church 


A short time was given to busi- 
ness at the opening of this last 
morning session, and two matters 
were discussed which brought 
enthusiastic response from the 
audience. appeal had 
already been made for free 
scholarships in kindergarten 
training schools for the benefit 
of girls from Porto Rico who wish 
to study the kindergarten in this 
country. Several schools had 
signified their willingness to 
offer such scholarships, and at 
this time opportunity was given 
for further expression. The list 
soon increased so that there are 
now seven training schools ready 
to help in this way: The Wheel- 
ock School, Boston; Chicago Kin- 
dergarten Institute, Chicago; 
Kindergarten Training School, 
Cincinnati; Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, Cleveland; National 
Kindergarten College, Chicago; 
Kindergarten Training School, 
South Bend, Ind.; Lesley Normal 
Kindergarten Training School, 
Cambridge, Mass.; The Chicago 
Froebel Association also offered 
the Alice H. Putnam scholarship 
for this purpose so that there 
might be opportunity for two 
girls to be together in Chicago 
Kindergarten Institute, if de- 
sired. It is earnestly requested 
that other schools who are willing 
to follow this good example send 
their names at once to the cor- 
responding secretary of the I. K. U. 

Another interesting announce- 
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ment was made during this con- 
vention to the effect that a 
free scholarship has been estab- 
lished by the New York Kinder- 
garten Association to be known 
as the Susan E. Blow Scholarship. 

The next question under discus- 
sion was the support of the work 
in the Bureau of Education, and 
after several suggestions had 
been made in regard to the best 
methods of raising money, a 
motion was made that oppor- 
tunity be given to make contribu- 
tions or pledges for contributions 
and associate membership now. 
So enthusiastically was this 
motion received that new spring 
hats were immediately made use 
of for this cause, and the novel 
spectacle of women ‘‘passing the 
hat’’ was witnessed. This is the 
first time within the recollection 
of members of the Union that a 
voluntary “‘silver offering’ has 
ever been received, and the chink- 
ing of silver and rustle of paper 
caused an unusual ripple of merri- 
ment. Such a_ contribution 
shows new interest in the work 
of the Bureau, and it is hoped 
that those in attendance at this 
meeting may go back to their 
branches with an appreciation of 
the work which will encourage a 
hearty and generous response to 
the appeal for funds for the com- 
ing year. 

The motion was also carried that 
each member of the Union try to 
increase the associate member- 
ship by securing two or three or 
more new associate members. 

Four important committee re- 
ports were scheduled for this 
session, on account of their close 
relation to the subject of the 
Round Table. These were the 
report of the committee on child 
study (Miss Elizabeth Shaw, 
chairman); sub-committee on 
health, sanitation, and hygiene 
(Miss Grace L. Brown, chairman); 
committee on investigation (Miss 
Anna Littell, chairman); and com- 
mittee on minimum essentials 
(Miss Annie E. Moore, chairman). 
These reports will be printed later. 

The subject of the morning was 
General Principles Underlying 
the Kindergarten Course of Study, 
and Miss Patty S. Hill, Teachers 
College, New York, opened the 
discussion with a valuable paper 
showing the reasons for formulat- 
ing a course of study based upon 


the mental characteristics, the 
physical development, and the 
related activities of the child from 
four to six years old, as revealed 
by modern. psychology. She 
showed a chart which had been 
worked out students of 
Teachers College which was a 
simple, clear illustration of her 
paper. It is hoped that at some 
future time, when this chart is in 
a more complete form, it may be 
published. 

Following Hill, Miss 
Mary Adair, Philadelphia Normal 
School, and Miss Elizabeth Wood- 
ward, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
gave short papers, and there were 
five-minute discussions by Miss 
Anna Caldwell, Normal School, 
Kearney, Neb.; Miss Grace Hem- 
ingway, Geneseo, N. Y.; Miss 
Louise Alder, Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kan. 

One of the most enjoyable 
luncheons of the week was served 
during the noon intermission at 
the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian 
Church by the ladies of the 
church. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
Euclid Avenue Christian Church 


It was fitting that the last 
meeting of the convention should 
be devoted especially to considera- 
tion of The Kindergarten and 
the speakers, Miss Mary McCul- 
loch, St. Louis, who gave a breezy 
talk on Its Drawbacks, and Mrs. 
Susan S. Harriman, Boston, who 
reviewed Opportunities, were 
well chosen exponents of kinder- 
garten ideals. 

The chairman of the committee 
on credentials and elections an- 
nounced the election of officers 
for the coming year, and gave a 
résumé of registration, showing 
that the attendance was from 
widely scattered localities: one 
from China, one from California, 
one from Florida, seven from 
Massachusetts, a fine showing of 
576 from Ohio, and a grand total 
of 645. 

The committee on resolutions 
(Miss Stella Wood, chairman) 
summed up the feeling of gratitude 
and appreciation of all that had 
been done to make the week so 
pleasant in a_ splendid set of 
resolutions. Mention was made 
of each of the local organizations 
and of individuals for unfailing 
courtesy and painstaking efforts, 
especially the committees ‘‘whose 
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preparedness and efficiency were 
proven by the smoothness with 
which each detail was carried out.” 

It fell to this committee, also, to 
voice the deep feeling of all for 
the example shown by the I. K. U. 
president, Miss Catharine Wat- 
kins, whose painful accident it was 
feared might prevent her presence. 
Miss Watkins not only made 
the difficult journey from Wash- 
ington to attend the convention, 
but presided with rare grace and 
dignity, and the resolution ‘we 
believe that the fine spirit of 
comradeship and unity felt by all 
in attendance upon this meeting 
is due largely to the high courage 
and fortitude shown by our presi- 
dent’’ was received with enthu- 
siastic applause. 

Reference was also made to the 
‘beneficent influence of the beau- 
tiful memorial service, so full of 
tenderness and hope, in grateful 
memory of Miss Susan E. Blow.” 

After the session had closed, 
those who were still remaining 
in the city were taken to the Col- 
lege Club House near by, where 
members of the College Club re- 
ceived, and a social hour was en- 
joyed over the tea tables. 

And so the convention was over, 
and as the delegates scattered to 
their homes, it was with a warm 
feeling for Cleveland with its un- 
limited hospitality, and its hearty 
invitation to ‘‘ Come again.”’ 


THE Cocoa PALM and Other Songs 
for Children. Words and Music 
by Mary Dillingham Frear. 
Illustrated. Oliver Ditson Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.00. 


A glance at the titles of the 
songs in this collection, as well as 
the dedication ‘‘To the Children 
of Hawaii,’ shows that it is a 
book of special interest to those 
who live in the land of the cocoa 
palm, rice planting, the centipede, 
and the banyan tree, but there are 
many among the sixty or more 
songs which would be of interest 
to children of any country for 
they are related to child life 
everywhere, and are simple, sing- 
able melodies within easy range. 
The publishers are offering the 
book, of which there have been 
two editions, at a lower price than 
heretofore. 
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News From Minneapolis 


Brown Seeds with Sun and Rain Fairies. 


Four years ago, when Miss 
Elizabeth Hall came from Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., to Minneapolis as 
assistant superintendent in charge 
of the kindergarten and primary 
grades of the city, the Board of 
Education found that they had a 
progressive and executive officer 
who could intelligently further 
their plans for increasing the 
number of kindergartens. The 
kindergartens grew in number. 
Then Dr. Frank Spaulding came 
to the superintendency intent upon 
increasing the number of kinder- 
gartens. In re-organizing the plan 
of supervision, it was found 
possible to sustain a supervisor 
of kindergartens, and Minneapolis 
was fortunate to secure Miss Julia 
Wade Abbot, who assumed the 
office in September, 1915. Since 
that time the number has grown 
from eighteen to forty-three, with 
fifty as the goal before the end of 


Spring Festival 


Miss Abbot has done 
notably constructive work in or- 
ganizing and unifying, with special 
attention to the relation of primary 
and kindergarten curricula. In 
this she has been aided by the fine 
professional spirit which character- 
izes the kindergartners in Minne- 
apolis. The aim is to establish 
a kindergarten in every school 
building as soon as space and 
funds are available. The city is 
struggling with the problems 
which confront every community 
where the growth is rapid. 

The Froebel Club, composed of 
kindergartners, primary teachers, 
and alumne of the training school, 
is an enthusiastic and efficient 
body. Its activities are many. 
Last fall the club gave a charming 
luncheon to Miss Abbot. Miss 
Stella Wood voiced the welcome 
extended to Miss Abbot by the 
club, the public school, settlement, 


the year. 


Pussy Willows on Trees at Left. 


mission, and private school kin- 
dergartners, the faculty of the 
training school, and the children 
of the city. 
luncheon to 


The club also gave a 
the kindergartners 
of the state attending the meeting 
of the Educational 
Association in November. 

One of the most delightful 
things the club had done was to 
present a “Spring Festival,” a 
wonderfully beautiful and charm- 
ing affair, given last May in a 
lovely little park, where the sloping 
banks form a natural amphitheater. 
The following extracts from the 
report of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Miss Bertha Lyon, will 
strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of those have gone 
through a like exhausting and 
uplifting experience: 

“In October the plans became 
a little more clear, and Miss Nancy 
Welles, Mrs. Cordelia Herchmer, 
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and Miss Imogene Stevens wrote 
a delightful little plan and plot. 
Then later, Miss Caroline Crawford 
gave a fresh stimulus when she 
talked with a few of us after her 
lecture, but she also gave us a 
pitying look at the same time. 
(1 could understand that look now, 
in any language!) The first step 
was to change the name from 
Pageant to Spring Festival, as 
Pageant seemed too dramatically 
ambitious. 

“The public school, mission, 
settlement, and private school 
kindergartners manifested a won- 
derfully co-operative spirit, each 
one responsible for a certain part, 
costumes, and training of the 
children. The committee worked 
early and late to arrange details 
of costuming, programs, stage 
management, tickets, publicity, 
music, dancing, color effects, and 
grouping.* * * And now for the 
calamities. They were many and 
black. First, the weather. Each 
of the two rehearsals planned had 
to be postponed because it rained. 
The ground when we did rehearse 
was plain muddy on the stage 
part; the bridge by way of which 
the children entered was removed 
after the last rehearsal. The day 
was set for Friday, May 28. 
It poured! So thirty-four kinder- 
gartners, six hundred children, Mr. 
McPhail, and twenty-five of his 
orchestra, Mrs. Ruettell and eighty 
girls from the training school who 
were to sing, three newspapermen, 
one moving-picture man, one 
photographer, the Park Board, 
and the Police had to be notified 
that it would be postponed to 
Saturday. Saturday it rained hard 
up to ten o'clock, when the sun 
straggled out once in a while, 
making necessary a change of 
mind every ten minutes until in 
desperation some decision had to 
be made. The ground was soaking 
wet, so thirty-four kindergartners, 
six hundred children, Mr. McPhail 
and twenty-five of his orchestra, 


Mrs. Ruettell and eighty: girls 
from the training school, three 
newspapermen, one moving-picture 
man, one photographer, the Park 
Board, and Police had to be 
notified that it would not take 
place that day either. 

“Sunday was fair, so the com- 
mittee called up the park commis- 
sioner to ascertain if there would 
be any prejudice against having 
the Festival on Decoration Day, 
which was Monday. He said 
there was no reason why it should 
not be given on that day. So 
thirty-four kindergartners, six 
hundred children, Mr. McPhail 
and twenty-five of his orchestra, 
Mrs. Ruettell and eighty training 
school girls, three newspapermen, 
one moving-picture man, one pho- 
tographer, the Park Board, and the 
Police had to be notified that it 
would come off that day. It 
was then that the _ thirty-four 
kindergartners groaned, 
was a holiday, 
janitors, 


for as it 
they had to locate 
school buildings 
that costumes might be gathered 
up; they had to round up children 
off on picnics; they -even took 
some strange ones off the street 
when their own could not be 
found! It was exciting for each one. 
“The day 


open 


was glorious, and 
the crowds enjoying the holiday, 
encamped upon the banks, looked 
well, but alas! owing to the fact 
that the permission of the Park 
Board had not been secured in 
writing, the police refused to 
permit the taking of tickets at the 
gates! However, the weather was 
perfect, all details in fine working 
order, every one in his place long 
before the time, the children 
beautiful and better than at any 
rehearsal, and the audience most 
enthusiastic. It was a very suc- 
cessful affair, and the Park Board 
and many others have asked us 
to repeat it.” 
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